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HOUSTON | 

Shirley Barnes was a virgin 
after several years of wedded 
life with Clifford Barnes. Giv- 
ing this fact as his reason, he 
divorced her. She went to a 
gynecologist to try to overcome 
her fear of sex with her hus- 
band. Reassured by discussions 
and a book on sex, she met Clif- 








Ronnie Dugger 





ford in a tourist court and suf | 
fered a three- or four-inch vag- 
inal tear her doctor says was! 
the worst such wound in her | 
medical experience. Shirley) 
vowed she would never go back 
to Clifford: In April, 1958, on | 
Easter Sunday, she remarried 
him. In May they were both 
found dead from blows on the 
head, and Howard Stickney, a 
friend of both of them, was 
caught in Canada, brought 
back to Texas, and charged 
with the murders. 


Stickney told the Canadian 
Mounties, in a statement that was 
not made available to the jury that 
convicted him, that he woke up on 
Galveston Beach after a drunk 
and found the Barneses dead and 
did not know how it had happen- 
ed. Me says he gave this same ac- 
count to James Vittitoe and three 
other persons before the Mounties 
caught him, and he adheres to the 
story to this day on Death Row 
in Huntsville. 

The second day he was back in 





| defense lawyer, Jack Knight, 


| beach by Shirley's cries, 


Th 


Houston, Stickney said to his first 
he 
wanted to tell him something 
about the case. They were alone in 
a room at police’ homicide, but 
Knight was afraid of a bug and 
drew Stickney over near a window 
so its metal vibrations would make 
their conversation more difficult 
to pick up. Stickney told him that 
he had been awakened on the 
“He rap- 
ing me! He’s raping me!” and 
found Clifford hitting Shirley on 
the head with a tire tool. Stickney 
told Knight he grabbed the tool 
and banged Clifford around with 
it. When he stopped, both Clifford 
and Shirley were dead. 





Knight says he 

““Don't tell this goddam wild) 
story to anybody. The idea of a | 
woman getting raped by her hus-/} 
band!’” But Knight told him he| 
would try to get corroboration for | 
the story. “It elated me when the 
boy told me. Without his ever| 
knowing it, the boy was telling | 
you he was defending the life of a| 
third person—that’s an absolute 
defense,” Knight says. 


Knight did not know anything 
about the Barneses’ sex problems, 
nor did anyone among the police- 
men, detectives, and lawyers then 
bent on establishing whether 
Stickney, the survivor, was the 
killer. Stickney dropped the story 
and a few days later signed the 
confession he says police sug- 
gested to him as a composite of 
their various theories about what 





NEGRO COLLEGES GAIN 


EQUAL 


AUSTIN 

Texas Negro colleges are 
approaching a new era, better 
for their own reputation, cer- | 
tainly better—and more diffi- 
cult—for the Negro students. | 
For some Negro professors, | 
however, the future could be| 
precarious. 

The first real opening of this | 
new era is expected to be made | 


Bob Sherrill 


this week at the meeting of the | 
Southern Association of Col- | 
leges in Miami, when perhaps 
30 of the South’s 65 Negro col- 
leges now accredited will be 
put out of that organization. 

A new system of accreditation 
this year, for the first time, puts 
Negro colleges under the same 
standards as those used to qualify 
white colleges. Thus Negro col- 
leges have been emancipated to 
the same freedom of responsibility. 
But many of the colleges are ap- 
parently too poor to measure up 
to the new standards. (Obs., Dec. 
1.) 

If these Negro colleges do not 
have enough public support to 
keep their standards at an accep- 
table level, does it indicate there 
is no need for strictly (or predom- 
inantly) Negro colleges? Will 
there be increasingly less need for 
Negro colleges as integration pro- 
ceeds in the South? 
And for Negro faculties there 

this overriding question: If 
their school’s loss of accreditation 
or increasing integration of once 
all-white schools pulls their stu-| 
dents away in such numbers that | 
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STATUS 


the Negro colleges must shut 
down, where will they, the Negro 
professors, go for employment? 
There are some 200 Negro stu- 
dents in the University of Texas 
now, but the UT faculty is not 
integrated even by one Negro. 


One University of Texas execu- 
tive told the Observer: “When I 
was at the University of Illinois 
| four or five years ago, we hired 
our first Negro graduate assist- 
And we did it only after some 
debate. Now if the University of 
Illinois hired a graduate assistant 
only that recently, when do you 
think the University of Texas will 
hire a Negro professor?” 

In the North, opportunities are 
not exactly abundant. Dr. S. M. 
Nabrit, president of Texas South- 
ern University, estimated in his 
conversation with the Observer 
that there are 200 Negro profes- 
sors employed in non-Southern 
universities. Although this is an 
impressive increase over the num- 
ber employed before World War 
II (“only a couple of dozen then,” 
said Nabrit, “so few I knew prac- 
tically all of them personally”), 
still it represents less than one 
per cent of the non-Southern fac- 
ulty strength. 


In short, what is the future and 
need of Negro education? 

Nabrit is in a good position to 
discuss the problem, because the 
problem confronts Texas Southern 
University with special closeness. 
Less than half a mile from its 
campus is the University of Hous- 
ton, which the legislature has ap- 
proved for admission to the state 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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-cRIOUS DISCORD 





ing New tvidence for St 


happened—that he killed Clifford | 
on an impulse and Shirley in a 
fright. Knight, miffed by the con- 
fession, withdrew from the case. 
He says he told Stickney’s story | 
of Husband-Rapes-Wife to the new 
defense lawyers, Joe Moss and 
Charles Keilin, but neither of them 
remembers it (except that Moss 
mistakenly thought it might have 
been the story Stickney told the 
Mounties). 


Calls Barnes ‘Sadistic’ 
After Stickney was convicted 
and sentenced to death, Knight 
says that he went to Stickney 
(in company with another lawyer) 
and told him to “tell me the damn 
Stickney, saying 


he was by that point talking with 
the Man Upstairs, told Knight the 
same story he had first told him 
privately his second day back from 
Canada, that Shirley was crying 
out rape, that Clifford was hitting 
her with a tire tool, that he, How- 
ard Stickney, grabbed it and hit 
Clifford with it, and that then 
they were both dead. 

If Knight said anything else 
about this to anyone, no one did 
anything about it until Tuesday 
of this week, when he told the 


| knowledge. 


| Clifford telling him 





Observer, which was already in- 


| quiring into the personal lives of | 


the Barneses. 

Monday night 30-year-old Neyda | 
Eastman, who dated Stickney and | 
doubledated with him and the) 
Barneses, had told the Observer 
Clifford Barnes was a “creep,” did 
not care about his wife, and was 
“sadistic” to her in conversation. 
“I feel it was within Clifford’s na- 
ture to mistreat is wife to his own 
pleasure in any way and to any 
extent, to the point, I would think, 
of sacrificing her to any many . 

He was a man without any doatines | 
either for himself or for on 
else,” Miss Eastman said. 

Wednesday evening, on —s 
Row to which he was returned | 
after his Monday resentencing to 
die Jan. 19, Stickney was asked a 
series of questions which did not | 
divulge to him the nature of the| 
Barneses’ sexual impasse. 











Christmas Rates 
AUSTIN | 

The Observer calls to the 
attention of its readers a spe- 
cial Christmas gift subscrip- 
tion offer of $4.60 for 52 weeks. 
Details and gift orders may | 
be found on page eight of this 
issue. 

The Observer office will 
send out holiday greeting 
ecards to recipients of the gift 
subscriptions, signed in*what- 
ever manner the giver desig- 
nates on the order forms. 

Editor Willie Morris said the 
paper hopes to get at least | 
300 new subscriptions during 
the holiday campaign. He 
asked for the full co-operation 
of Observer readers. | 


| 
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it was plausible from 
what he knew. But he would go 
further than this and steod 
on his basic account of the 
night of May 24th, that he woke 
story up the beach and found his 
friends dead and put their bodies 
his car and drove to Houston. 
alternative explanation of 

up th ents of May 24th based on 
Knigl ilence about the Barneses’ sex- 
problems is completely new. 
present lawyers will 
earn about it when they read 
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ris County District Attorney 
has told the Ob- 
“We have nothing in our 
that would indicate other 
that Stickney was guilty.” 
fuesday afternoon if his 
Stickney file—boxes 
contains any- 
psychological condi- 
Barneses, he replied 
he knows, the 
never evaluated. 


remembered 


has come out but Briscoe 
drew a blank on how Cliff 
Shirley Barnes died. He 
bered having dreams at 
murder night when he wa 
fined in the Harris Count 
house jail, but he 
member what they 
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VicKay is the assistant dis- 
ttorney who, with then Dis- 
\ttorney Dan Walton, prose- 
was amazed and troubled Wednesday after- 
he knew it would help hin ’ he told the Observer there 
could remember, but he co hing in his office's Stickney 
He became indignant that the possibility of Clif- 
trict attorney's large raping Shirley on the beach. 
stafi naa not tickney had made a state- 
formation and accused to this effect, he said, “That's 
wanting only the it's the first time I 
could use to convict him heard of it.” 
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cause of his dim _ recollectior that 
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CAMPUS CONTROVERSY 


A NEW TWIST 


HUNTSVI 
An academic controve 
with a slightly unusual 
has occurred at Sam Hou the and does not 
State Teachers College who started it. Its origins 
one of those things that something of ‘a mystery. 
pens ever so often,” Presid 
Harmon Lowman said 
week. “But it’s subsiding 
It’s blowing over.” 
Glyn Turner 
teaches in the history depar 
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Payne's refusal, a petition 
dely circulated. Turner says 
absolutely nothing to do 


petition 


nated as being under the 
rship of a group called “the 
Friends Service Committee 
ACLU,” the petition was 
without return address, 
out the and signees 
juested to return it direct- 
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tory department, 
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The Conquest of the 
Mind by Felix Wittmer, 
by Whittaker Chambers, Nine 
Against America by Rosalis 
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f book-banning, of violation of 
freedom and of the s-a- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
inal investigators, prosecuted 
Stickney and demanded the death 
penalty for him without having 
ascertained the elementary facts 
about the bizarre married life of 
Shirley and Clifford Barnes. Once 
the Observer got on the trail of 
these facts, they were nailed down 
in two days. 

Stickney said from Death Row 
Wednesday evening that although 
he realizes it would help him if 
it were otherwise, he remembers 
that only he and Shirley and Clif- 
ford Barnes were together on the 
beach the night of May 24th. 

Witnesses have testified that 
there was a larger beach party that 
night during which a third man 
may have committed the murders. 
Descriptions of the party have 
been sworn to, repudiated, and 
contradicted; people pop up all 
over Houston who say they knew 
of the party or know someone who 
did. It has been Stickney’s appar- 
ent scruple against tailoring his 
recollections to fit the theories of 
those trying to win him a new 
trial which has lent credibility to 
his insistence he does not remem- 
ber how the Barneses died. 


New Questions 

The full statement from Stick- 
ney’s date for a while, Neyda East- 
man; Stickney’s statements Wed- 
nesday about the Barneses; and 
new testimony to the Observer 
from Clifford's divorce lawyer, 
from a doctor who treated both 
the Barneses, and Shirley's gyne- 
cologist raise new questions about 
the case. 

Did Stickney seek to disguise 
his guilt with his story to Knight 
about defending Shirley from Clif- 
ford on the beach? Did he “make 





DEFENSE LAWYER’S ADVICE 


‘Don’t Tell This Wild Story to Anyone’ 


icle reporter, remembers receiving 
a call shortly after the killings 
asking if he wanted a story about 
“two murders and a rape.” Stick- 
ney remembers calling him about 
“two murders” and thinks maybe 
he also mentioned “a rape.” Previ- 
ously it has been assumed that 
the rape reference pertained to 
prosecution contentions that Shir- 
ley’s body was molested after she 
had been hit with the tire tool. 
Stickney took exception to this 
point in his Death Row interview, 
noting that no evidence of inter- 
course had been found in Shirley's 
body and that the stains on the 
bed beneath her were, after all, 
the stains on the bed of a married 
woman. 

Could Stickney’s reference to “a 
rape” in his call to Mansell have 
reflected his memory of Shirley’s 
ery-out instead of his memory of 
his own molestation of her body? 

Stickney has a sense of humor 
and did not seem morbid or afraid 
on Death Row Wednesday night. 

As the reporter left him he stood 
up, grasped a bar, chuckled a lit- 
bed beneath her were, after all, 
tle, and said, “I'm beginning to 
feel like this whole thing is a 
nightmare and I’m going to wake 
up in the morning out of here.” 


The Barnes Break-Up 
Clifford Barnes’ attorney in his 
divorce action against his wife was 
Douglas Adams. Adams says Clif- 
ford told him “he had lived with 
her three years or something like 
it, and she was still a virgin.” 
Adams says Barnes did not want 
to bring this out at the trial un- 
less it became necessary to get 
the divorce. As Adams recalls the 
proceeding, Judge Louis B. Dick- 
son asked Barnes if a general al- 





up” the story in a psychic vacuum 
in which he could remember noth- 
ing? Or did the story come to him 
as either a plausible re-creation 
from what he knew about the | 
Barneses or a subconscious mem-| 
ory of the events of May 24th? 

Was Clifford Barnes a cruel man 
sexually with his wife? Why did, 
he stay married to her three years | 
when she would not sleep with | 
him? Why did they remarry? Why 
did he brag so much to his own 
wife and Stickney about other 
women who, Stickney says, very 
seldom turned out to be real? Was 
he the sort of man who, unsure 
of his manhood, becomes cruel to 
women? 

If so, is it more plausible to pre- 
fer the possible recreations of the 
murder scene suggested by Clif- 
ford’s sexual difficulties with his 
wife to-the confession Stickney 
signed, he now says after cease- 
less badgering and in accordance 
with the suggestions of officers, 
that he killed Clifford on impulse, 
without being able to say why, 
and then killed Shirley to keep 
her from telling? 

It is more believeable, in the light 
of the new evidence about the 
Barneses, that Barnes attacked 
Shirley, and Stickney attacked 
him in defense of her, than that 
Stickney attacked Barnes and 
and then killed a woman of whose 
welfare he is acknowledged by all 
concerned to have been solicitous? 

Considering that Stickney has 
told three stories—first, that he 
does not remember; second, that 
Clifford attacked Shirley and he 
came to her defense; third, under 
the pressures of what a police 
lieutenant admits’ was a desire to 
get a confession, that he killed 
them both; and finally, that he 
does not remember and made up 
the story about defending Shirley 
from Clifford—is it not possible 
that the man’s mind really is blank 
or blurred out gn the death scene 
that night? 

Walter Mansell, Houston Chron- 
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legation of cruelty was the only 
grounds he had for seeking the 
divorce. Adams remembers Barnes 
telling the judge: 

“Well, what would you think if 
you'd lived with your wife three 
years and at the end of that time 
she was still a virgin?” 

The judge allowed as how that 
would be grounds for divorce, 
Barnes told him that was indeed 
the case, 
granted, Adams says. 

Dr. Lovell B. Crain, a psychia- 
trist, treated both the Barneses, 
Knight said. He was hostile to the 
Observer’s questioning him about 
it. 

“Actually, as far as I know, their 
relationship for a long time had 
been the relationship of a normal 
husband and wife,” he said. “Well, 
she was reluctant because she'd 
been taught things.” Did Adams’ 
account of two or three years 
without intercourse seem reason- 
able on the basis of what he knew? 
“Yes, but so far as I know, they 
became a well adjusted couple,” 
Dr. Crain said. “Actually,” he 
added brusquely, “I am direly op- 
posed to people blowing up some- 
thing that isn’t anything to make 
a fancy story.” 


Shirley Afraid 

At first Shirley Barnes’ doctor, 
the specialist in obstetrics and 
gynecology whom she consulted, 
was similarly reluctant to talk 
about it. She said she had told her 
about it. The doctor had told her 
(the doctor’s) lawyer, John Spiller, 
who happened to handle one of 


Stickney’s appeals to the Supreme}. . 


Court, about what she knew, and 
he had thought it of no conse- 
quence. 

Spiller, apprised by the Observer 
of Knight's account of what Stick- 
ney told him about Shirley calling 
out on the beach that her husband 
was raping her, concluded that the 
doctor’s testimony was highly ger- 
mane, after all, and telephoned 
her and told her it now fitted in 
with the new account “hand in 
glove.” Giving her his consent to 
speak to the Observer, Spiller 
told her, “It fits in right with 
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and the divorce was| 








what you say, see? That's the rea- 
son we think it would be impor- 
tant.” 

The doctor asked not to be iden- 
tified because the Harris County 
Medical Society frowns on any 
physician being quoted by name 
in print. She however authorized 
quotation of what she said, and 
Spiller is confident she would tes- 
tify in a new trial if she was 
called. 

Shirley Barnes came to her four 
times in the fall of 1957, six to 
eight months before she was mur- 
dered, the doctor said. 

“I remember her as 2 quiet, sort 
of dumb little girl who didn’t 
know as much about the facts of 
life” as the average girl these 
days, said the doctor. Her fear of 
sex crystallized on her wedding 
night when, after a champagne 
party, Clifford, drunk and violent, 
approached her naked with all the 
lights on, using foul language. He 
frightened her badly, and she did 
not submit, she said. As well as 
the doctor recalled, they were mar- 
ried a year, and she had not sub- 
mitted at any time. (She felt her 
memory might be in error on the 
length of time.) 

The doctor counseled with her 
in several long talks and gave her 
literature to read. On her third 
visit, Shirley submitted to an ex- 
amination, and the doctor “ascer- 
tained that she was still a virgin,” 
which the doctor said was new in 
her medical experience: she knew 
of cases where two or three 
months passed after marriage be- 
fore intercourse began, “but not 
this long.” 

Shirley told her she still loved 
Clifford but was afraid of him 
“when he was drinking,” the doc- 
tor told the Observer. 

At this time she was living apart 
from him, with another girl, and 
he was living with another man, 
the doctor said. “They met in a 
tourist court. She told me they 





were going to, and she was all 
happy about it,” she remembered. 
It was to be the weekend follow- 
ing her third visit to the doctor. | 

The third day after the Satur- 
day of this weekend, said the doc- | 


| tor, just as she was closing her} 





office for the day, Shirley came | 
in, without an appointment. 


“She was crying .. ..She had a 
deep tear of the vagina, all the 
way down to the sacrum,” said the 
doctor. It was “the worst I have 
ever seen,” three or four inches 
long and an inch deep. “The text- 
books say it can happen... . Pos- 
sibly he was very forceful and too 
fast, not gentle with her. It 
would not necessarily be a 
crime,” although it was very se- 
vere, said the doctor. 

Shirley told the doctor Clifford 
had been drinking and that “she 
never would go back to him.” The 
doctor prescribed ointments and 
said minor surgery would be nec- 
essary, although she was not in 
any danger. “She never came in— 
never made another appointment. 
I never heard from her again.” 

“What doesn’t make sense,” said 
the doctor, “is why she remarried 
him.” 


A Dramatic Story 

Knight recalls that the day after 
Stickney’s return from Canada, 
“The boy was under no pressure 
. The police had given up on 
him.” Stickney and he went into 
a room alone about 10 o'clock that 
morning, and Stickney told him 
that op the beach that night ne 
had héard Shirley jump out of the 
car and cry out, “He's raping me! 
He's raping me!” Knight said. 

“He said he waked up and 
Barnes was banging on the girl 
with his tire tool—he took the 
tool and banged Barnes around— 
and by the time he got through 
they were both dead,” Knight said. 

Knight recalls that Stickney 
told him he told this same story 





te a “Jim V.,” but Knight could 
not locate V.’s house from Stick- 
ney’s directions. (“Jim V.” later 
turned out to be James Vittitoe.) 

Failing to find corroboration 
for the story, Knight did not with- 
draw his advice to Stickney to 
keep quiet about it. When Stick- 
ney confessed, Knight withdrew 
from the case. 

Later, however, Adams told 
Knight the story of the Barneses’ 
divorce, and he talked with Dr. 
Crain about his treatment of the 
couple. When the Observer called 
Knight as part of an 1ittempt to 
find Crain, Knight volunteered 
the whole story. “It’s really the 
McCoy,” he said. 

Asked for more details, however, 
he said, “I don’t want to get into 
too much to divulging a profes- 
sional confidence.” 


Pre-Wedding Party 

The Observer met Neyda East-| 
man at a private club and talked 
with her over drinks and dinner 
for five hours. 





Miss Eastman has been loath to} 
talk to reporters because the only | 
previous time she did, she said, | 
she evidently drew a cub who re- 
ported that she said the opposite 
of what she did say. However, she 
said, she had made her statements 
about the Barneses and about 
Clifford being “off-beat” to de- 
fense and prosecution lawyers be- 
fore, during, and after the Stick- 





ney trial and has never been called 
as a trial witness, although she 
was ready and available to testify. 
Joe Moss, one of Stickney’s two| 
defense lawyers at the trial, inter- 
viewed her during the trial and | 
concluded, he told the Observer, 
that her testimony “had nothing | 
to do with it.” She thinks this 
strange, since she was the last per- 
son to see Stickney before the 
Barneses were killed and knew 
both the Barneses in relationship 
to Stickney. 








Neyda was living in the same/| 
boarding house with Shirley 
Barnes on Easter eve, 1958, | 
when she met Clifford and How-! 
ard. At the time Neyda worked as | 
a claims secretary at an insurance | 
agency. As she lived downstairs, | 
she usually answered the door. 
She didn’t like Clifford—“he didn’t 
talk openly, he just mumbled”— 
but she did like Howard. 


Shirley had gone, so the two 
young men persuaded her to go 
get a beer at a nearby U-Tot’em. 
One thing led to another, and they 
went over to the house of Char- 
lene Barnett, former roommate of 
Shirley’s whom the Observer has 
not succeeded in locating. Char- 
lene was out, so they dropped in 
on Neyda’s sister, Donna Jean 
Molle. From there—Neyda afraid 
she’s get “stuck with Clifford” 
but winding up with Howard— 
they proceeded as a foursome to a 
large, gay party at an apartment 
house that surrounds a swimming 
pool. 

This Easter Eve party is impor- 
tant for several reasons. 

Neyda and Howard agree that 
Clifford offended Neyda’s sister 
by attaching himself to her, was 
asked by an intermediary to leave, 
and did. 

Howard thinks that he first met 
James Vittitoe at this party, not 
at the Rice Hotel coffee shop, as 
Vittitoe has said. Stickney says he 
has never been inside that coffee 
shop. 

Most important, Clifford was 
scheduled to remarry Shirley the 
very next day, Easter, 1958. This, 
Neyda says, was a principal source 
of her sister Donna Jean's irrita- 
tion with him. 

“That was a shock to me,” Ney- 
da said. “That guy was getting 
married and here he was at this 
party the night before! He com- 
mented that night he was sup- 
posed to get married . . . ‘I don’t 





want to... Oh well, might as 


well,’ It was as if he had to get 
married but he didn’t want to. He 
never said a good thing about Shir- 
ley. Never.” 

It was an all night party, peo- 
ple sacking out here and there. 
In the morning, Stickney says, 
Shirley, having found out that 
Clifford had been there, became 
angry and called off the wedding. 


‘Howard was supposed to “stand 


up” as best man. “He felt he owed 
a duty to this man,” Neyda said. 
Thinking the marriage was off, he 
went boating in a party with 
Neyda. Later he learned Clifford 
and Shirley had remarried that 
day. 


‘He Didn’t Love Her’ 
Once the Barneses, remarried, 

and Neyda and Howard double- 

dated to a drive-in movie. Neyda 


| felt that Shirley, lying across the 


back seat with her head in Clif- 
ford’s lap, was doing all she could 
to be attractive to him, but that 
Clifford never gave her any 
ground. 

“His sadistic treatment to his 
wife mace me ill,” Neyda said. 
When the subject of getting some- 
thing at the snack bar came up, 
he got something for himself 
without getting Shirley anything. 
When Shirley mentioned some- 
thing she wanted, Clifford's atti- 
tude was, “Go get it for yourself,” 
Neyda said. 

When he was not with Shirley, 
Clifford “said he didn’t love her, 
he didn’t know why he’d married 
her,” Neyda told the Observer. 

Neyda asked Howard to drop 
Clifford, and he replied, “ ‘I think 
I can help him.’” 

On May 16 or 17 Neyda moved 
into an apartment. This was the 
weekend before the crime. How- 
ard and Clifford appeared. They 
all went to the grocery store, and 
in the store Howard said some- 
thing to Neyda about “Clifford’s 
mistreatment of Shirley. What it 
was, I don’t recall,” Neyda said. 

Trying again, Neyda remem- 
bered that there in the grocery, 
Howard told her he and Shirley 
had faked a date to try to make 
Clifford jealous of Shirley. “He 
indicated to me in every way that 


| he wanted those two to get along. 


He wanted Clifford as a buddy 
and he wanted this guy to be de- 
cent,” Neyda said. 

Neyda also remembers an occa- 
sion when Shirley was ironing, 
Clifford was lying on the bed in 
shorts, and Howard was visiting 
the Barneses. Clifford said, “Let's 
go out with some girls,” in his 
own wife’s presence. 

Howard “never indicated that he 
was in love with Shirley,” Neyda 
said. “Howard wasn’t in love with 
anyone. He was strong after me, 
but I'm sure he was aware of the 
fact that I wasn’t sharing this 
feeling.” 

Neyda told Howard she never 
wanted to see Clifford again. 

How did Howard take this? “As 
he took most things. He just 
looked at me. and said ‘All right, 
I don’t blame you.’” When Clif- 
ford showed up subsequently for 
a swim at her apartment pool, she 
said, she walked out on the group. 
Howard apologized to-her for Clif- 
ford showing up, but she was skep- 
tical. 

Late Saturday afternoon, May 
24, Neyda said, Howard came by 
her apartment, saying he was very 
tired. He lay down for a while. 
He might have asked her to go to 
Galveston Beach, and she might 
have asked him why do that when 
they had a pool right there, she 
said. He had left his swimming 
suit there the week before; he 
took it and went on off, Neyda 
said. 

That night, the crime or crimes 
occurred. 

Neyda speculated that Howard 
Stickney was the sort of fellow 

(Continued on Pafe 3) 


STICKNEY ON DEATH ROW 





‘| Feel This Whole Thing Is A Nightmare’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
who would go along with Clifford 
stripping his own wife on the 
beach, but that if Shirley wasn’t 
willing, he, Howard, wouldn’t in- 
sist. 

On the other haid, she specu- 
lated, Clifford could “mistreat his 
wife to his own pleaseure in any 
way and to any extent, to the 
point I would think of sacrificing 
her to any man. If there was any 
relationship between Shirley and 
Howard, I believe it would have 
been with Clifford’s consent .. . 
He (Clifford) was a man without 
any feeling for himself or for any- 
one else.” 

She said the thought that Clif- 
ford might be homosexual never 
crossed her mind up to the date, 
May 24, 1958. 

She was incensed that “Clifford 
was never once mentioned in that 
trial.” Obviously she believed she 
had a great deal of information 
germane to what happened on the 
beach. 

This, then, was the girl, Neyda 
Eastland—friend and date of How- 
ard Stickney, acquaintance of 
Shirley and Clifford Barnes 
through Stickney—whom Stick- 
ney’s jury not only never heard, 
but never even saw. 


‘Back to Mother’ 


The Observer bore to Stickney 
a letter from his present attorney, 
Bob Looney, asking him to “talk 
freely” to the Observer reporter. 
Stickney has not been talking to 
reporters because Looney will not 
clear it. 

Stickney, wearing the white 
cloth pants and shirt of the pris- 
oner, was pleased to see the re- 
porter, gave him a cup of instant 
coffee (using hot water provided 
by the guard and a tin prison cup), 
smoked a cigarette, and provided 
information on _ others’ where- 
abouts from an address book he 
fished out of a cardboard box. He 
spoke easily and was more good 
natured about his situation, than 
most men could be. 

He met Clifford Barnes in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, at volleyball among 
Texas Highway Dept. .employees 
in Houston, he said. Oné time they 
went to the house of Charlene 
Barnett, whereabouts now un- 
known. Before Howard got his car, 
Clifford would pick him up at his 
house and take him to the High- 
way Dept. 

Clifford told him he had been 
married to another girl before 
Shirley and she had gone “back 
home to mother,” Howard said. 

Stickney could not remember 
why the Barneses broke up the 
first time from anything Clifford 
told him. “She didn’t understand 
him .. . She was jealous of this 
and that.” Clifford did not tell 
him anything “just strictly exact.” 

Clifford was “extroverted,” Shir- 
ley “quiet and calm,” and, said 
Stickney, “It woulda been my im- 
pression that he was probably not 
the man that he was trying to 
make out he was. He talked about 
sirls here and there, and he’d 
bring up girls to her—just men- 
tion a girl friend to her, just more 
or less a kidding matter.” 

Did he mention anything about 
sleeping with Shirley? the Ob- 
server asked. 

“I do remember .. . saying 
something about a doctor 
whether it was some attorney or 
him ... a marriage counselor or 
something like that . . .” Stick- 
ney replied, trying to remember 
and unsure. 

Why did they remarry? “I really 
couldn’t understand. He was dat- 
ing other girls and from what I 
understood intended to go on do- 
ing it.” Stickney remembered the 
Easter eve party before the re- 
marriage when Clifford was out 
with Neyda’s sister. “He more or 
less took it for granted that she 
couldn’t resist him” and thereby 











offended her, Stickney said. 

“He was always more or less the 
extrovert in his relationship to 
Shirley,” Stickney said of Clifford. 
“He was always boisterous or teas- 
ing beyond the normal point be- 
tween a man and a woman. He 
would pick her to pieces past the 
point where it would be normal 
between a man and his wife.” 

Was he hostile toward her? “No, 
not hostile .” Stickney said. 
“It’s hard to make somebody un- 
derstand a guy like that. I don't 
understand . . . He needed some- 
thing. I believe. He tried to pass 
it off he had more girls, but he 
actually needed Shirley. He never 
showed anything openly that he 
really truly cared for her. He was 
one of those complex people. 
Tryin’ to understand him is really 
difficult.” 

He did not, he said, remember 
any party the night of May 23, 
about which there has been testi- 
mony since his trial. He has cer- 
tainly never taken dope, he said. 


‘Made Up’ Account 


At this point the Observer asked 
Stickney if he remembered the 
story he told Knight by the win- 
dow. “I don’t remember,” he said. 
The Observer began telling him 
what Knight had said and had 
just reached the point where Shir- 
was supposedly calling out, 
“He raped me,” when Stickney 
interrupted, remembering, and 
asked the reporter to keep in mind 
that he was 20 then, he had run 
and had been driving around a 
month, and “everybody was saying 
they don't believe me. Knight was 
asking me, ‘Are you sure that 
didn’t happen.’ I just made up 
something in my mind. I had to 
tell my attorney something he'd 
believe. Everybody had been hol- 
lering at me that nobody was 
gonna believe me about waking 
up and not knowing what hap- 
pened.” 

He told Vittitoe, the next day, 
Stickney said, he woke up on the 
beach and found the couple dead, 


ley 


; and he was sure, he said, that he 


had not told Vittitoe he had killed 
them. “I'm beginning to under- 
stand more and more why he said 
different,” Stickney said. Vittitoe 
stated late in 1959, well 
Stickney’s trial, that Stickney told 
him he had killed the Barnes cou- 
ple. Vittitoe has admitted he told 
Stickney no one would believe his 
story and gave Stickney $112 to 
flee to Canada. 


Stickney told a Sidney Gourhan 


in Minnesota the same thing, that | 


he woke up and found them dead 
and moved the bodies, Stickney 
said. (Mrs. Dessie Patterson has 
a letter from Gourhan stating that 
“at no time did he (Stickney) tell 
me that he killed those people, 
only that he found the bodies 
when he woke up on the beach.”) 
Stickney said he told the same 
story to two other persons before 
the Mounties caught him, and 
then told the Mounties the same 
thing. 

(McKay, acting on D.A. Bris- 
coe’s decision after mulling over 
the question, twelve hours, pro- 
vided the Observer access to 
Stickney’s statement to the Mount- 
ies, which was merely repeated for 
Texas officials. In this statement, 
Stickney, on June 20, 1958, said 
he and the Barneses went to Gal- 
veston and chased sand crabs with 
sticks; he and Clifford lay down 
outside the car while Shirley slept 
inside; Stickney, having had about 
twelve beers, fell asleep; and then 
he woke up to find Shirley naked, 
and Shirley and Clifford both 
dead. “The first thing I thought 
of was here I am all alone on a 
beach with two dead people. I 
immediately thought I would be 
the one blamed for killing them,” 
he said in this statement, which 
was not presented to the jury that 
convicted him.) 


after | 











(Stickney’s descriptions of his 
relationship to Neyda and of the 
Barneses’ relationships in this first 
statement jibe with those he gave 
the Observer and also generally 
coincide with those in his confes- 
sion statement.) 


Memory ‘Hops’ 

What does Stickney remember 
about the fatal night? 

“I remember putting Clifford's 
body in the trunk. I don’t remem- 
ber putting Shirley’s body in the 
car. I know it was in there be- 
cause it got back to Houston... . 
I take it for granted within my- 
self that I put it in there, but I 
actually don’t remember. 

“I don’t remember the drive | 
back to Houston. I don’t remem- 
ber seeing Shirley’s body after it 
was on the beach. There is a tree | 
that overhangs the driveway that 
goes back to their (the Barneses’) 
apartment. It scrapes the top of 
the car. I definitely remember 
that tree overhanging. It’s in my 
memory about that night. I could 
just forget it—but I do actually 
remember that. That’s all I re- 
member about that, that tree 
overhanging that doggone drive- 
way. 

“It just hops, skips, and jumps 
as far aS memory goes. 

“The drive back to Houston. 
There’s a place half way where 
truckers pull over, along the side 
of the superhighway. There's no 
cafe there. It’s there in my mem- 
ory. It's just like this tree. It's 
there in my memory and I can’t 
get it out.” 

Does he remember chasing sand 
crabs on the beach? “I remem- 
ber those doggone sand crabs. If 
it hadn’ta been for them—” he} 
laughed a little. “That was the 
reason we got outa the car. I'll 
hate sand crabs for the rest of 
my life.” 








Does he remember Shirley's 
body on the beach? Yes, “I saw 
her body on the beach, near the 
car, between 15 and 30 to 35 feet | 
from the car.” He said he does not | 
the tire tool; 





remember where 
was. 

Had he ever slept with Shirley? 
No, he said. “Well, Shirley, just | 
as far as I'm concerned, didn’t | 
have any sex appeal,” he said. 

Why had he gone to Vittitoe | 
the next morning? He had never | 
been able to figure that one out, | 
he said. “I only knew very few 
people, really,” he said. 

Had he doubted Clifford's mas- 
culinity? From his apperance and 
everything else, Howard said, 
“that'd be the farthest thing I'd 
think about him. From his own 
standpoint he was strictly a la- 
dies’ man.” But he had never seen 
him with anyone except Neyda’s 
sister, Shirley, and another girl 
friend of Neyda’s, he added. 

He said an investigator named 
Irby got his confession by telling 
him his theory. “I was telling ’em | 
I didn’t remember, I didn’t do it. | 
They were giving me _ theory.” 
They told him, he said, how the | 
county psychiatrist had got other | 
specified criminals mental care, 
but “if I wouldn't tell them the 
truth he wasn’t gonna help” at 
all. Irby, said Stickney, “told me 
his theory of what had happened 
and I turned around and gave it | 
back to him with a little added to 
get him off my back.” 

He was disturbed at the time 
of the confession, but is quite nor- 
mal mentally now, Stickney said. 
The psychiatrist told him there 
was something wrong with him 
mentally, “just to get me to sign 
the statement, because as soon 
as I signed a confession‘ he turned 
around and said I was healthy,” 
Stickney said acidly. 

Stickney pinned his hopes for 
the future on a new trial in Fort 
Bend County, where he was in- 
dicted for Clifford's murder. 
“We've got new evidence. We'll 








definitely get another verdict if 
we get into court in Fort Bend 
County, and they know it or they'd 
let us in, they wouldn't fight us 
tooth and nail. What're they gonna 
do, write that murder off? It’s 
big question,” he said. 
His first sentencing shook 

up, Stickney said, but he has now 
heard it read five times, twice ir 
court and three times the morn 
ings before scheduled executions 
“It's lost a little bit 
tency,” he said smiling, 
still know that they mean business 
when they get down as 


of its 


“but 


close 


they have.” 
What He Remembers . 
Pressed, Sfickney seemed 


struggle to remember what he 
heard about the sexual relat 
ship between Clifford and Shir 


“Once Shirley went over to 
ford's mad at Clifford 
something, and Clifford told 
something about it. I don’t ren 
ber. That would point to me kn 
ing about it beforehand and 
it as a basis” for his story 
Knight, he said. “I don’t wan 
say I remember from him 
ford) when I might have 
somewhere else, if it 
help me,” Stickney said 

“This was the day that N 
will be able to move 
wanted me to get rid of Clif 
We went to Charlene’s hous 
and he (Clifford) told me so! 
thing on the way ovef there 
what, I just can’t remember 
it was,” Stickney 

(Neyda Eastman said this 


even 


said 


|} she has not talked or writt 


Stickney since May 24, 1958 

“It might be ... about the not 
getting along and the marriage 
counselor ... Well, they 
get along in bed. I don’t remem 
ber which partner th 
wrong or what the circumstances 
were,” he said. “(Lt.) Doss told me 
Shirley was cold natured and they 
had gotten in touch with a doctor 
or something .. .” 

At this point the Observer 
Stickney Knight's whole story 
what the doctors had added 
Shirley's virginity and injur 
was astounded and even a 
amused. He agreed with the jud 
Clifford had grounds for divor 

Did the story jar anything in 
memory? “No,” he said. “For 
to come up with something 
sounds like that ... Boy! it sound 
like something out of one of t! 
murder mysteries, doesn't it? 
laughed. “It does,” he 

“I wish I could say 
truth, because my gosh, with w 
you've got I know we could 
back in the case,” he said. “I w 
I could say it was true but I d 
remember it. 

“If—even if I go down” an 
pointed to the green door into t 
death chamber, “I wouldn'ta 
you anything other than wh 
know, because we've been throug! 
too much and I'm not gonna er 
onto any last limb. I know we’! 
gonna get out of this and I'n 
gonna say something is true wher 
I don’t know it 
memory.” 

Did he want 
else? 

“Yes, Considering that a few 
citizens with limited resources can 
go out over a period of time and 
find out everything they 
things for the defense the prose 
cution didn’t know about 
didn’t tell us, and you in a short 
period of time find out such things 
as you have, that definitely bear 
on the case—it would seem that 
the District Attorney's office 
wasn’t hunting for anything ex 
cept to convict, because they 
haven't got all this stuff.” 

For three key days, Friday, Sat 
urday, and Sunday, he said, the 
prosecution called only three wit 
nesses, none of them for Saturday 
the day of the deaths; the defens« 


couldn't 


was in 


said 


it wa 


j 


is from my 


to say anytl 


have 


and 


called only two witnesses for all 
three days, those two who testi- 
thought they saw him 
and Shirley entering the Barneses’ 
apartment late the fatal night. 
18 or 19 people are known 
about who could testify, he said. 


‘Let It Be His Will’ 


Does he pray? Oh yes, he said. 
I don't ask God to deliver me out 
yf this place or to make it known, 
facts. I believe He knows 
happened and I just ask him 
whatever happens let it be His 

I pray for my family and the 
her boys down here. 


fied they 


Now 


true 


Vnat 


I'd like it if aaybody wants to 

they would pray that way. As 
ng as it's His will, nobody can 
about that. Three times 
pretty close, and 
.. I think I know what 
His will is, but I'm not gonna take 

r granted,” said Howard Stick- 


npiain 
been 


Sy its 


1 time. 


Lovely Forecast: 
Atomic War Could 
Snuff Out All Life 


AUSTIN 
tev. Mr. Brandoch Lovely, 
of the Unitarian Church 

has declared his opin- 
that all-out nuclear war “will 
iredly our civilization 

| as that of the enemy.” 
church 


Austin 
destroy 
statement in his 
letter, Lovely writes: 

would like in a few sentences 
considered judgment 
the threat of nuclear 


erning 


elieve an all out nuclear war 
ssuredly destroy our civiliza- 
s well as that of the enemy. 
nk it possible that human life 
be destroyed from the face 
earth 
is better to wage 
be necessary 
than surrender to any po- 
communist or 


believe it 


war as may 


tyranny, 


further however that 
logans “better dead than red” 
the extreme 
lities and leave unexplored 
number of other alterna- 
President has stated 
an era in which patience 


elieve 


versa state 


AS our 





e needed to withstand the 


itions inevitable when both 
es and set-backs are partial 
ver final. 
elieve informed public, 
aware of the potential des- 
tion inevitable in all-out war 
ore likely remain both pa- 
nd concerned with preserv- 
g the peace without war or sur- 
nder. I believe the American 
yple, if they have the facts, will 
upport those leaders whose 
ach is a bellicose all-or-noth- 
ng hilosophy. 
The age we are living in de- 
nds upon a solution to the nu- 
race, or death shall 
believe the search for 
solutions is reinforced 
patience is exercised 
when every citizen knows how un- 
nuclear war is. In this 
ige it is irresponsible not to real- 
ze the price war demands.” 


an 


s 


ar arms 
triumph. I 
eptable 
na 
ma 


more 


thinkable 
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Christian Dallas 


Little 


“Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 





AUSTIN 


It is now an accepted truth in Texas 
that if Jesus were alive today, he 
would not only stand four-square 
against the importunate doings of the 
Inferior Race, he would be his pre- 
cinct organizer for Goldwater and get 
in as many licks as possible at Indig- 

. tT. 


7% 


nation Rallies, Freedom Forums, Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce Barbeques, 
and Criswell’s block-long Baptist 
Church. 

In Christian Dallas last week, a big 
movie house was showing the latest 
and most sweeping of his film biogra- 
phies, a vistavision technicolor extrav- 
aganza called “King of Kings.” The 
theater had sent out literature offer- 
ing tickets to Christian youngsters at 
reduced prices. 





One of the circulars made its way 
to a Cub Scout troop in Fort Worth, 
composed of Negroes. They took a 
special bus over to Dallas for a noon 
showing, got off, and went to the 
ticket booth. They were refused ad- 
mission. Who, one might ask, did the 
little rabblerousers think they were? 
The bus by this time had gone and 
wasn't coming back to get them for 






Ch bin 


another two or three hours, so they 

sat on the sidewalk in the cold, in 

front of that impressive marquee, and 

they waited. 
7 * * 

All over Texas this Christmas sea- 
son, the DAR’s, the John Birch So- 
ciety, and other related offshoots of 
the Greater Order of the Hookworm 
Belt Boobs, are conducting a quiet, 
thoughtful campaign to wreck that 
latest and most pernicious project of 
the bolsheviks, the United Nation's 

N ———") gee 






; eS ¥ ‘ it! 
Children's Fund. Warnings are duly 
out not to buy the Christmas cards 
sold to help refugee children. 

The national defense committee of 
the DAR has issued the challenge: 
“This plan to associate the United Na- 
tions with Christmas and have it re- 
place the religious aspect of Christ- 
mas is believed to be part of a broader 
Communist plan to destroy all reli- 
gious beliefs and customs so that one 
day we shall awaken to find that 
Dec. 25 is being celebrated as one 
word peace festival instead of the 
birthday of Christ.” 


Poor, deluded Inez Robb commented 
in a frenzy of ill-temper: “. . . lest a 
penny be used to succor a starving in- 
fant in a land not in rapport with the 
total doctrine of isolation.”” Jesus, in 
Christian Dallas to promote a movie, 
was not available for comment. 


Half eS aad Vichels 


While snuff-dipping Jerry Sadler, 
the land commissioner, continues to 
spearhead the movement to make the 
Padre Island seashore area a state 
park in order to squeeze the federal 
government out of the picture, a spe- 
cial study by the Texas Research 
League on the Texas park system has 
been made. Its conclusions, to anyone 
remotely acquainted with the usual 
miserly attitude of the legisature on 
such social services—and especially 
on parks—are not surprising. Last 
session, in fact, our good representa- 
tives almost abolished the state parks 
board entirely to place it under the 
game and fish commission. Former 
parks board member Frank Quinn 
notes that Texas provides 5 cents per 
person for its parks; the national av- 
erage is ten times greater. 


Studying all 58 state parks, the 
league found one-third of them “too 
small, poorly located, and physically 
unattractive ... Many now go to other 
states to find desirable camping sites 
and cutdoor recreation.” The state 
park system is “badly out of date” 
and “a poor park system—or even a 
few poor parks—can be a definite lia- 
bility.” 

Gov. Daniel should place the parks 
issue near the top of the special ses- 
sion agenda next month. And those 
who have been taking Mr. Sadler's 
vituperations seriously had best ac- 
knowledge the fact that, in light of 
past legislative performances, the 
question on Padre Island is not wheth- 
er there will be a state park or a fed- 
eral park, but whether there will be 
a park there at all. 


ee 7e More eA re 


From the Corpus Christi Caller: 


The Texas House General Investi- 
gating Committee’s usefulness may 
be regrettably undermined unless its 
members consistently weigh carefully 
and critically the evidence gathered 
by its field agents before publicizing 
grave charges in formal printed re- 
ports. It is now apparent that such 
proper care was not taken in the com- 
mittee’s August, 1961, report on the 
Marshall sit-in demonstrations. 


That report flatly asserted that 
NAACP attorneys delivered $35,000 
in cash to Wiley College’s President 
Cole to pay fines and bail bonds for 
Negro students taking part in those 
demonstrations. The report called on 
the state attorney general to deter- 
mine whether that was a violation of 
a 1957 injunction issued by Dist. 
Judge Otis T. Dunagan against 
NAACP financing of racial legal ac- 
tivities in Texas. The committee criti- 
cized Atty. Gen. Wilson for not filing 
contempt charges. 

After several months inquiry, Wil- 
son and the local district attorney 
have jointly reported to the Tyler 


court that they could not find “a 
single witness or any basic evidence” 
to support the House committee's al- 
legations. All of the principles in the 
alleged affair deny it happened. And 
Wilson quotes the committee chair- 
man, Rep. Menton Murray of Harlin- 
gen, as saying he was “not familiar 
with the evidence supporting the com- 
mittee report.” 

The committee report also made 
broad charges and insinuations of 
communist subversion in relation to 
the sit-in demonstrations. If they were 
no better documented than the al- 
leged NAACP payoff, innocent par- 
ties, Bishop and Wiley Colleges and 
the community of Marshall may have 
been seriously wronged and needless- 
ly hurt. 

Certainly if any such investigation 
were ever conducted here, we would 
want to see far better evidence in 
hand before shocking accusations 
were loosed. The House General In- 
vestigating Committee, which has 
well handled several other inquiries, 
should temper its zeal with a judicious 
sense of responsibility and keep to 
matters germane to state jurisdiction. 


TO JUDGE LOVE 





An Open Letter 


AUSTIN 
An Open Letter to Judge Miron Love, 

Criminal District Court No. 3, 

Harris County, Texas 
Dear Judge Love, 

I respect you as a judge and as a 
person. So do all the people I know 
who know you. I know that in every 
ruling in the Stickney case, you have 
followed your conscience. I do not 
believe in capital punishment, but I 
would not advocate that a man’s guilt 
of murder be falsely denied to save 
him from the electric chair. Laws 
have to be carried out. unless they 
have fallen into disrepute or desue- 
tude by common consent, which the 
law of capital punishment has not. 

Research for my first story on the 
Howard Stickney case convinced me 
that Stickney should get a new trial. 
None of the theories about what hap- 
pened made sense—none of them held 
together, everything solid considered. 
The Fox-Vittitoe complex of testi- 
mony about a larger beach party and 
a fight, with Stickney unconscious, 
had been sworn to and against all 
across the legal landscape, and it 
seemed to me that a jury ought to 
hear all that and draw its own conclu- 
sions. But I did not believe this strong- 
ly enough to take the step I now take. 

One night I sat here in my front 
room for two or three hours, trying 
to put together a tenable theory of 
what might have happened, if Stick- 
ney was not the killer. The best hy- 
pothesis seemed to be an idea that a 
third man, not Vittitoe, was on the 
teach with the Barneses and Stickney 
and therefore might have done the 
killings, but I could not reconcile even 
this with all the apparent facts. 

This night, however, it also came 
to me as incredible but true that no 
one seemed to know anything about 
the man and woman who had been 
killed. We knew from the trial tran- 
script they were divorced and had re- 
married, but not the trial jury, nor 
Judge Hannay, nor Judge Briggs, nor 
any other judge, had heard anything 
solid about Clifford or Shirley Barnes. 

In the transcript of the Briggs hear- 
ing I noticed that the doctor who ex- 
amined Stickney in Corpus Christi 
seemed to believe that Stickney is 
telling the truth about not remember- 
ing what happened, because he volun- 
teers details he remembers that im- 
plicate him—that tie him into the 
confession he signed and now repudi- 
ates. 

I had in my notes the names of 
some doctors who had treated Shirley 


New Dealey-ism 





and Clifford Barnes. When I went 
back to Houston this week, I began 
the investigation which resulted in 
the story in this week’s Observer. The 
new facts in this story convince me 
beyond any reservation that you 
should grant Howard Stickney a new 
trial on the charge that he murdered 
Shirley Barnes. I do not know wheth- 
er he did or not, but in a new trial 
his lawyers would be equipped with 
new testimony, new facts, with which 
to advance a plausible and believable 
expanation of what happened on the 
beach, an explanation in which Stick- 
ney was not a murderer, but the de- 
fender of a woman under assault by 
her husband. 

Let all the admissible evidence be 
heard, let the defendant testify, let 
the lawyers argue, and then let the 
jury retire and rule whether Howard 
Stickney shall live or die. But do not, 
Judge Love, do not, do not without a 
new trial require them, the good and 
troubled officers of Death Row in 
Huntsville Prison, to read to Howard 
Stickney for the sixth time his sen- 
tence for electrocution until he is 
dead, shave his head again, take him 
into the room next door and strap 
him down and electrify him until the 
odors of his burned flesh saturate the 
clothes and the consciences of those 
who must be there to watch and cer- 
tify. 

If you do not give him a new trial, 
I shall have to be one of those. I 
have watched it once when I doubted 
the guilt of the man, and I do not 
want to have to watch it again. I have 
never known Howard Stickney, but 
he is a human being, and fair play for 
him is the same ideal as fair play for 
you or me or someone we love. We 
who believe in freedom, tolerance, and 
justice under law must prove it now 
in this case by our acts as well as our 
words. 

For how can we respect the men 
we pay to track down and prosecute 
criminals if they are more interested 
in covering their own mistakes than 
in serving the majestic power of 
man’s sense of fair play to right a 
wrong? ‘ 

What can we believe about our so- 
ciety, if a man can be executed when 
we know a new trial would raise en- 
tirely new questions about his guilt? 

How can you let Howard Stickney 
die without a new trial when you 
know what you now know about Clif- 
ford and Shirley Barnes? 

Respectfully, 


Ronnie Dugger _ 


JFK Replied ... 


Speaking in Los Angeles, President 
Kennedy has answered Ted Dealey, 
Dallas horseman, almost by name. 

“There have always been those on 
the fringes of our society,” said Ken- 
nedy, “who have sought to escape 
their own responsibility by finding a 
simple solution, an appealing slogan 
or a convenient scapegoat. 

“Men who are unwilling to face up 
to the danger from without are con- 
vinced that the real danger comes 
from within. 


“They look suspiciously at their 
neighbors and their leaders. They call 
for ‘a man on horseback’ because they 
do not trust the people. They find 
treason in our finest churches, in our 


highest court and even in the treat- 
ment of our water. 

“They equate the Democratic Party 
with the welfare state, the welfare 
state with socialism, and socialism 
with communism. They object quite 
rightly to politics intruding on the 
military—but they are anxious for- 
the military to engage in politics.” 


OXFORD TOLERANCE 


MIKE HAMMOND, a good Wiscon- 
sin lad, old friend, fellow pub-dweller, 
and admirer of Robert Frost, sent us 
this cryptic note from Oriel College, 
Oxford: 

“One could do worse than be a 
swinger of Birchers.” 
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Integration Ends ‘Security for Mediocrity’ 


cated that his is not a sign of dis- 
system as of 1963. crimination but of competition. | 

As of that year, will Negro stu-| «he state is also supporting vend 
dents be content to take a “col- | medical education of 26 Negroes 
ored degree” (TSU is fractionally | 9¢ Meharry Medical School (Nash- 
integrated, but it is still common- | ville) and a few at Howard On| 
ly looked upon as a Negro school) | versity (Washington). These are | 
when they can move up the street | the two schools that are still 
and for the same tuition get 4| training the bulk of Negro doc- | 
fully integrated degree? And if| tors, Now, a study has been made | 
they do move, what will happen | of the students at Meharry and | 
to TSU? } Howard, and it was found gerd 

The exodus of Negro students | enly 20 percent to 30 percent of | 
from TSU, said Nabrit, “is theo-| them attain the national median | 
retically possible. But take How- | for medical students. Which means | 
ard University. It is in a city| that if the majority of them had 
where there are five integrated; to compete in the open market,” | 
universities —they’ve been _inte- compete with white students with 
grated for at least the last ten|a better background of schooling, 
years—and yet Howard is grow-| “they simply wouldn't get a medi-| 
ing. Or go up to Austin, you have | cal education .. . at a time when | 
a school where the tuition is four | Negro medical doctors are needed | 
times what it is at the state uni- as never before.” } 
versity, and yet Huston-Tillotson| Nabrit, who has served as a old 
is still healthy and expanding.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 





| rector of a number of scholarship | 
idl | funds and is still on the South-| 
Tolerant Training lern Fellowship Fund and Danforth 

The reason Negro colleges still | Foundation Fund boards, says he| 
attract Negro students, he said, is|},,, noticed that whenever the 
that Negro colleges are more will-| »-aquate record examination is in- | 
ing to take into consideration the | troduced as one factor in selec-| 
handicaps that students come to! tion, “the number of Negroes ac- | 
them with. |cepted drops.” | 
“Students coming out of Negro| A native of Macon, Georgia, Na-| 


high schools still show one and|pbrit has survived so much sastal | 
a half to two years grade level| conflict that he now takes the| 


close to their. homes. A Negr 
PhD can get a good teaching 
if he wants it.” 

Bell thinks an influx of more 
white students would do TSI 
good, if it raised the level of com 
petition. “We're not turning 
top students,” he said, adding it 
was because “they want to eat 
their cake and have it too.” He 
illustrated: “A senior just 
to my office and talked over his 


breeds mediocrity.” But those Ne- 
gro professors who are equipped 
to compete will survive, he ‘said. 
“I think the South will buy the 
best brains it can find.” 

When the University of Louis- 
ville killed its Negro branch and 
integrated, he pointed out, it hired 
one of the 16 Negro professors for- 
merly employed in the segregated 
college and today he is head of the 
department of sociology. He said 
when he attended the University | poor showing at mid-term. He is 
of Chicago in 1925, there was only doing very poorly, though he is 
one Negro on the faculty, in the | a capable student. I was charitabl 
medical department. “Now there | to give him a C. He'll work five 


out 


came 
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lag in achievement,” Nabrit said.) whole 
“It reflects the dual system of | calm. He had 
schooling. Assuming everybody is| high schools in Augusta and At- 


conscientious and really trying to 


us 20 years to do so. 


problem with towering | 


to attend nag, 


llanta because those cities did not 
overcome this lag, it will still take | have public Negro high schools | 


before 1923. He took a bachelor of | 


“We have to work with so many | science from Morehouse College, | 
things. There is the matter of|a private Negro college, in 1921} 
family aspirations, which affect | and went on to Brown University | year they told him that would 
the student's motivation. There is | of the Ivy League, where he got 
the matter of economic back-| his master’s in biology in 1927 


ground; this is summarized in 
Conant’s Slums and Suburbs. He 
says slums are generating a pos- 


sible rebellion because the slum} 


youngsters fear society won't give 
them the same opportunity it 
gives non-slum youngsters. It is 
not enough to just desegregate 
these ghetto schools; we'll 
have to put better teachers in 


them, and give the students a real | 


chance to use their talents.” 

In proof of the poor schooling 
given in Texas Negro high schools, 
including big city Negro high 
schools, Nabrit pointed out that 
90 percent of TSU's freshmen have 
to take either remedial English 
or remedial mathematics, or both. 
Half of TSU’s freshman class of 
1,000 drop out, most of them be- 
cause they can't keep up with the 
work. “If they can’t make it here, 
they couldn't make it at Rice, if 
Rice let them in,” said Nabrit. 

Each year TSU tests the top 10 
percent of the Houston Negro high 
school graduates. “These 35 or 40 
students all have four-year schol- 
arships,” he explained. “They are 
the best Negro students in Hous- 
ton. But our tests show that only 
three or four of the group have 
progressed beyond the 12th grade 
level. The rest are below that 
level. Some of these students go 
to integrated colleges and make 
the grade. Some have unpleasant 
experiences. _ 


Better Than None 

“On the other side of the pic- 
ture, in the last two bar exams, 
out of seven TSU law students, 
five passed. But, I dare say that 
although they passed here, and 
although they passed the bar ex- 
amination, they couldn't have got 
into or stayed at the University 
of Texas law school. The competi- 
tion would have been too keen 
for them, with their backgrounds. 
But because our law school en- 
rollment is so small—we have only 
about 40 students in it—the in- 
struction is almost tutorial.” 

Nabrit said that at present each 
class at the “Galveston medical 
branch of UT averages one Negro 
student, the Dallas branch about 
two Negroes per class. He indi- 


'and his doctorate in 1932. But he} Brown 


also | 





did not do it without opposition. | 

“No Negro had been admitted | 
to the graduate program at) 
Brown before,” he recalled. “They 
had a cozy family situation there 
and they were reluctant to change | 
any part of it. The president of | 
the university had to order them 
to admit me.” Nabrit was the first | 
Negro PhD from Brown. 

One gets the feeling’ that Nabrit 
has little sympathy for Negro pro-| 
fessors who have stopped short 
vf the terminal degree (which in 
most departments means the PhD) | 
and who use Negro colleges as ay 
sinecure against competition with 
white professors. 


When he took over the presi-| 
dency of TSU in 1955, he gave not- | 
ice to 23 members of the then all- | 
Negro faculty to get back in school 
and working for a higher! 
degree, or get out. They got out. 
In hiring their replacements, Na- | 
brit paid no attention to skin color, 
nor has he in subsequent hirings, 
with the result that today there | 
34 white professors on the 
of 158—more white pro- 
white stu- 


start 


are 
faculty 
fessors than there are 
dents at TSU. 

“I employed white professors,” | 
Nabrit explained simply, ‘“be- 
cause there were not enough | 
qualified Negroes with PhDs for 
the positions.” His fondness for | 
professors with terminal degrees | 
has continued until today 40 per- | 
cent of the TSU faculty has that | 
type of degree, as contrasted with | 
the 18 percent when Nabrit came. | 


Security Gone 

If some of TSU’s students trans- | 
fer to the University of Houston, | 
as Nabrit expects—“you'll always! 
have some who want to pioneer, 
who want to be martyrs”—he also 
expects the flow to be in the other 
direction also, with an _ increas- 
ing mixture on both the student 
and faculty levels, and this will 
put increasing pressure on the 
Negro professors for quality pro- 
duction. | 

“The Negro faculty member will 
not have the security for medi- | 
ocrity he had when we were iso-| 
lated,” said Nabrit. “Isolation | 








| I noticed in the latest alumni mag- 


are about five, in all departments.” 
What the Negro professor needs, 
said Nabrit, is stubbornness. 
“When I was at Brown, there 
was a Jew by the name of C—— 
He was an instructor, and every | 


probably be his last year. There | 
was a prejudice against Jews at 
then such as there is 
against Negroes many places to- 
day. But he hung on. He had 
tenacity. He did good work, and 
they had to keep re-hiring him. 





azine he is still there and now he 
is a full professor.” 


Cake Both Ways 


Dr. Howard Bell, history pro-| 


| fessor at TSU and one of the first | 


white teachers hired by Nabrit, 
said it was not accurate to assume 


|that increased integration would | 


pla_e a hardship on the Negro}! 
| 
professor. 


“The stories you read in Ebony | 
about Negro PhDs _ working as | 
waiters in restaurants in New| 
York because they can't get work 
on college faculties just aren't | 
true. They work as waiters be- 
cause those jobs are lucrative and | 
they allow the Negroes to Stay | 





| hasn’t got one; but he has a 


| mitted if a 
| fessor with a 


hours a day and all Saturday t 
get money to stay in his frater 
nity. He has been borrowing m 
book all semester because he 
frat 
pin. It’s not unusual.” 

Bell has never taught at an al! 
white university. 

William Harrell, 
ate professor of pharmacy at 
(BA from Washington State, M 
in 1953 from UT), told the 
server he does not feel his 
imperiled by increasing facult 
tegration. “I've been here 
years,” he said. “I 
they'd just let me go.” But he 
white pharma 
PhD 
and wanted his job, “it’s pos 
I might get bumped.” 

And if he 
would he £03 Harrell said th 


Negro ass 


don't 


came 


were bumped 
other offer of employment 
ever had was from Florida 
another 
that Northern universities 


Negro college. He 


absorbing Negro 
rapidly. “Michigan 
600 people on its faculty, 


professors 


has pro 


“and maybe three or four ar 
groes.” 

Dr. John Biggers, 
man of the art department, has 


Negro chair 








James Buckner (Buck) Barry never shirked a duty. But somehow, duty 


RANGER JAMES BUCKNER BARRY 


“If there’s fightin’ to be done .. get at it!” 


included at least some fighting. Coming to Texas from North Carol 
in the Army of the Republic of Texas under John Coffee Hays. W 
ag Mexican War, he joined the Texas Rangers and headed South for a 


got it, also a severe wound at Monterrey. Mustered out, Barry cor 


ain 
th che outbreak of the 
little faster action. He 
lesced on the banks of 


va 


PhD 
published hy 


Penn State, has been 
the University of 
Texas Press, and on the record of 
his achievements isn’t likely to be- 
come unemployed. But he conced- 
ed that the prospect of the Uni- 
Houston as a_ state 
school has everybody on the fac- 
ulty 


from 


versity of 


wondering. 


believe we must 
and if I get 
caught, I get caught. Many of us 
feel we may have to go to Africa 
because there won't be 
openings on white faculties. In this 


I certainly 


have integration, 


to teach” 


respect, he called integration “a 
two-edged sword.” 

} said the outlook isn't en- 

bleak, mentioning the Ne- 


head of the sociology depart- 
t Haverford and of the his- 
lepartment at Brooklyn Uni- 


t it’s just a handful, they are 
t the Negroes have to offer. 
the trend in the last 10 years 
ward Northern colleges hiring 
Negro professors away 
Atlanta 
Howard used to 
professors, 
they've been 
Northern schools.” 
John Seabrook, 
ent of Huston-Tillotson Col- 
redicted that Negro colleges 
e in existence long past the 

f full integration. He said 
students going to 
universities,” be- 


Southern colleges. 
sity and 
the best Negro 

longer; 
1 off by 


Austin, Dr. 


“aren't 
white 
ties or economic re- 
preparation 
hold them back. “And some 
n't want to go to white 
he said. He admitted 
Negro professors have to be 
utstanding in their particu- 
lds’ if they expect to be 
even Northern univer- 


amily 


or poor 


but good Negro scientists 
nployment fairly easy “and 
t emblazoned in the head- 
the primary obstacles 
idvancement of Negr« 
lack of funds; and in 
there is a vicious Ciivie: 
ollege loses its accredita- 
will 


egro colleges this 


happen with several 
year 
difficult to attraci le 
difficult to 
support. Eut 
inflow of tuition 
imni money, the chances of 
back 
creditation level are even 


ind also more 


alumni cash 
i steady 
ge's ever 


climbing 


rHE 
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as he saw it usually 
1845, Buck served 


the Trinity, with only Indian horse thieves to keep things lively. Such calm couldn’ last, 
so he took on the job of Sheriff of Navarro County, serving three terms. Then Indian 
fighting seemed to offer renewed opportunities for action, and he was commissioned by 
Governor Sam Houston to organize a frontier defense company. This action merged into a 
prominent role in the Civil War, with a rise to Lieutenant Colonel. In his later years Buck 
Barry reluctantly consented to battle with words only, and represented the Bosque District 
in the State Legislature. . another Ranger who helped to shape the frontier wilderness into 


the great state of Texas. 


Today Texans owe much to the lawmen who brought peace to the frontier, 
and to industry and commerce, bringing prosperity and pleasure. The 
brewing indusry has provided community revenues, payrolls and the 





refreshment of moderation. In Texas ‘Beer Belongs 





mu rl amare le 


and the United States 


at work with brewers, wholesalers and 
beer and ale under pleasant, orderly and law- 











Jack Cox Praised 





James Announces-- 
Sadler Interested? 


w Vice-fighting Rep. Tom 

James of Dallas, a conserva- 
tive, announced for attorney gen- 
eral, predicted he will be opposed 
by “powerful groups” because of 
his legislative investigations, and 
declared he looks forward to the 
campaign “wtih great confidence 
which comes from the knowledge 


rod D. A. Barry, truck line oper- 

ator from Houston, has an- 
nounced as a Republican for con- 
gressman-at-large. He supported 
Blakley against Tower and is a 
recent convert. J. Ed Connally, 
state Democratic chairman, is con- 
sidering that race .. . AFL-CIO’s 
COPE heard five congressional 





that the vast majority of the peo-| candidates from Sam Rayburn’s 
ple of this state are concerned | district, endorsed Bob Slagle al- 


about and fed up with political 


corruption, political swapouts, and 
irresponsible leadership in their 
government.” James joins Tom 


Reavley of Austin4éwho announced 


Political Intelligence 


last month. Former House Speak- 





er Waggoner Carr of Lubbock is| ww 


expected to enter shortly, and 
Austin DA Les Procter is also a 
prospect. 
w Addressing a national con- 
ference on Volunteer Politi- 
cal Activity in Los Angeles, Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough said political 
parties—including Democrats—be- 
come stagnant when they are in 
power too long. Sen. John Tower 
was elected last May, he argued, 
because the Texas Democratic 
Party organization lacked the lead- 
ership to instill confidence in the 
voters. “The Democrat who was 
defeated in Texas elected the Re- 


publican because Democrats didn't | 


feel there was any use going to 
the polls because it was between 


two Republicans.” Mabel 
Gouldy, political writer for the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, said 


“Fort Worth friends” of Yarbor- 
ough “are convinced he is serious- 
ly considering making the race for 
governor ... If he should get into 
the race it might have a profound 
effect" on Jim Wright's plans. 
Wright's friends have been pres- 
suring him to get in, 
of them are of the opinion that if 
Yarborough should run for gov- 
ernor and win, Wright would do 
better to go after the Senate seat 
he would vacate.” 

Dawson Duncan of the Dal- 

las News advised not to ex- 


pect Gov. Price Daniel to reveal | ff Liberal candidate (for gov- 


his political intentions until after 
the forthcoming special 
Navy Secretary John 


session. 


cal 


tentions in the 
until mid-December. 


governor's race 
Should Con- 


Connally, | 
“close friend and long-time politi- | Jack Cox “for getting into the 
supporter of Vice President | party where he belongs and where 
Johnson, won't announce his in- | he can work for the programs in 


though three others said they were 
for labor . . . Keith Wheatley, the 
independent oilman from Stam- 
ford who has announced against 
Ben Ramsey for the Railroad Com- 
mission, is trying to persuade El 
Paso County Judge Woodrow Bean 
to join him as a team and chal- 
lenge Cmsr. William Murray. 


Nancy Phillips of La Prensa 
reported a meeting of “disil- 


|lusioned conservatives” from both 
parties in the San Antonio Gunter | 


to kick off the campaing of Bard 
Logan, former Constitution Party 
potentate running for the state 
Senate in the special election Dec. 
16. Logan, running this time as an | 
independent, outlined a platform 
that included: revision of “soaking 
the rich” tax laws, establishing a 
Texas committee on un-American | 
activities, strengthening laws to 
protect the working man against 
labor rackets, protection of states’ 





rights against the federal govern- | 
ment. “Our state constitution is| 
not outmoded,” he said, “but it} 
does not provide for a socialistic, | 
one-world government, therefore 
there are those who would tamper 
with it. When our victory comes, 
it will not be by the man on the 
white horse, for this would be a 
farce. Our victory will be one 
small success here and there. This 
is the hope of the world.” Layman 





“but some | 


| Americans and brought 





nally push Daniel too hard for a} 


quick answer, it might be that 
Daniel would respond by seeking 


a fourth term.” For the long odds, | and intelligence in government .. . 
overlook | “I can never agree with Mr. Cox’s 


the paper said, don't 
Land Cmsr. Jerry Sadler, Yar- 
borough, and an “ultra-conserva- 
tive darkhorse.” 

Some 600 Hale 


friends of gubernatorial can- 
didate Marshall Formby of Plain- 
view turned out for a “pat on the 
back" barbeque. Formby told the 
predominantly audi- 
ence he would run on a platform 
favoring adequate schools, simpli- 
fication of the state tax structure, 
revision of the merit plan in auto 
insurance, and reform of traffic 
laws to allow 70 miles an hour on 
four-lane divided highways in ru- 
ral areas. 


conservative 


| 


County | produce Democratic leaders who 


Cameron, a conservative who re- 
tired from business to have time 
to speak before conservative 
groups, told the gathering: “When 
Franklin got in, he 
brought in more political evil than 
any one of ten other people. He 
traded away the birthright of 
in a phi- 
losophy of Eastern Europe.” 


Roosevelt 


ernor or lieutenant gover- 
nor) Don Yarborough praised Re- 
publican gubernatorial candidate 


which he believes.” In a speech to 
Fort Worth Y.D.'s, he said: “Good 
Democrats are unafraid of, they 
welcome a two-party state, for 
they feel it will promote honesty 


Republican views, but I do admire 
his willingness to run honestly on 
the Republican ticket. Texas must 


are equally willing to stand by the 
true tenets and historical tradi- 
tions of the Democratic Party and 
unashamedly carry their message 
of progress and vital leadership 
to the people of our state. Lest we 
do this immediately and halt the 
tendency in the Democratic Party 
toward threadbare platitudes we 
shall find ourselves surrendering 
the initiative to Republicans who 
have the courage of their convic- 
tions.” 
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Turman Names Book Panel 


AUSTIN 

House Speaker James Tur- 
man, who holds a doctorate in 
education, has appointed a 
five-member committee to in- 
vestigate textbooks used- in 
public schools, particularly 
textbooks relating to history 
and government. 

The committee is the result of 
a resolution co-sponsored during 
the last session of the legislature 
by Rep. Bob Bass of DeKalb and 
Rep. George McCoppin of Texar- 
kana, who were prompted to push 
the resolution because of com- 
plaints lodged by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution that 
some portions of proposed history 
books are soft on communism. 


Sen. Hardeman, 
Lobbyist Clark 
In Escheat Fight 














Bass is vice-chairman of the 
committee. 

The DAR, in concert with the 
Texans for America, recently 


waged a partly successful cam- 
paign to get the state textbooks 
committee to alter portions of all 
histories and geographies which 
will be used for at least six years 
beginning in 1962. 

Turman named Rep. W. T. Dun- 
gan of McKinney to chair the 
committee. Dungan gained consid- 
erable publicity during the regu- 
lar session by co-authoring a bill 
that would have required all 
teachers at all levels of public edu- 
cation to swear their belief in a 
Supreme Being or forfeit their 
jobs. 

The Observer talked with him 
by telephone this week to find 
out how he would conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

Dungan—a dairy farmer 
said he taught school 25 years ago 


who 


|}—told the Observer he didn't ex- 


pect to read all the textbooks but 
instead would “hire somebody to 





AUSTIN 

Escheat legislation 
banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations (Obs., Dec. 1) will be at 
the top of the agenda of the spe-| 
cial legislative session which con-| 
venes January 3, and Gov. Price | 
Daniel has made an attempt to| 


| mollify the unco-operative bankers | 


into some kind of acquiescence. | 
The Texas Bankers Assn. has | 
refused to have anything to do} 


with Rep. Franklin Spears’ House | 
investigating panel. Last 
Auditor C. H. Cavness sent audit- | 
ing teams to 47 national banks | 


throughout the state to see how | 


week | 


committee, and let them report 


on those they read.” 


Favors HUAC 


Asked if he favors the work be- 
ing done by the US House Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
Dungan said that “on the whole” 
he does. “I think they've done 
some good,” he said. “Possibly 
they've hurt a few people by going 


too far, but that’s just what hap-| 


Yes, I favor their work on the 
whole.” 
Most of the complaints lodged 


f-om his organization to appear 
at the hearings,” which Dungan 
said would probably be held in 
connection with the special ses- 
sion in January, “since the boys 
aren’t getting any travel money 
for this committee work and I 
don’t want to put them to any 
unnecessary expense.” 

Dungan did the first three years 
of his undergraduate work at 
Texas A&M, but then he trans- 
ferred to West Texas State Teach- 
ers College to finish his veterina- 
rian work. While in Canyon, he 
said, he met Haley. 








Other members of the commit- 


|tee besides Dungan and Bass: 


” “ ‘ | 
N | read them for us” or else “assign John Alaniz of San Antonio, Nel- 
covering | so many to each member of the! 


son Cowles of Hallsville, and Ron- 
| ald E. Roberts of Hillsboro. 


‘Brown Decries Secrecy 

| On the same embattled front 
| this week: H. S. (Hank) Brown, 
president of the Texas State AFL- 
| CIO, accused the Texas Education 
| Agency of giving in to pressure to 
“edit books to conform to the dis- 
| torted, if not fully false, notions 
| of the Haleyites.” 

He also demanded that the TEA 


| pens in the legislative process. | tell the public exactly what chang- 


| es were made in the textbooks. 
| (The official report of the state 
| textbook committee is incomplete 


counts stand and | . | 
their dormant accounts sta | against the textbooks by the DAR| and cryptic, and TEA’s Assistant 


was flatly turned down by 37, get-| 
ting little information from the) 
others. 

While Spears threatened with | 
the weapon of subpoena, Daniel | 
asked the bankers’ what they | 
would suggest in the way of a| 
state law, and said he would ac- 
cept anything which satisfied 
three requirements: one, that no 
dormant account would be trans- 
ferred to the bank; two, that heirs | 
not located after seven years be 
reported to the state subject to 
delivery if heirs are found; three, 
that banks advertise in the press 
‘or missing heirs. 

“The reason for the urgency,” | 
Daniel said, “is the known fact) 
that a sizeable number of national | 
banks are transferring these dor- | 
mant deposits to the profits of the 
banks without advertising for the | 
losing owners.” | 

Spears, miffed over the bankers’ 
refusal to answer questionnaires, 
accused them of defying the 
state, and had his committee pre- 
pare subpoenas. He has requested | 
an opinion from Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson on just how far the House 
can go. 

Ed Clark, prominent Austin law- 
yer and dean of the lobby, has 
publicly challenged the right of 
the .committee to subpoena rec- 
ords and witnesses and to draw 
expense money from general ap- 


and by the Texans for America 
have been based on findings of 
the HUAC. : 

Dungan’s Supreme Being Dill 
was not brought to a test vote in 
the legislature because a ruling 


by the Supreme Court convinced | 
Dungan and the two other spon-| 


sors, Rep. W. T. Oliver and Joe 
Chapman, that the bill would be 
killed by the courts, so he didn’t 
push it. Asked if he still felt 
teachers should be required to 
swear belief in a Supreme Being 
or be fired, Dungan said he did. 
Dungan said he wasn’t familiar 
with the specific complaints made 
against history and geography 


books by J. Evetts Haley, leader | 


of the Texans for America, but 
“I'm going to find out . we 
might invite him or somebody 





| 
| Commissioner there is 


| way to explain the information 
gaps. (Obs., Nov. 24) Brown 
asked an end to “secrecy surround- 
ing textbook selection procedures.” 


says no 


J. Warren Hitt, deputy educa- 
tion commissioner, denied there 
was any pressure or any secrecy. 


A new line on cooperation -be- 
tween the state textbook commit- 
and private policing groups 
came to light this week when 
the textbook committee passed a 
resolution asking outside groups 
to borrow textboks under inves- 
tigation from someplace else. Sev- 
eral members said “interested 
groups” had borrowed their copies 
of textbooks with the result that 
the committee members had had 
a hard time getting another copy 
of the books to examine. B.S. 


tee 








Campus Fuss 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dents’ right to know and that this 
situation may very probably exist 
within other departments of this 
school and others in our state; 
that, if it does exist, this alone 
may account for much of the mis- 
guided idealism that implants so- 
cialist-communist-fascist ideology 
in the minds of some of our Uni- 
versity youth... 





propriations. He argues that the 
House resolution establishing the 
Spears committee only gave it the 
usual authority of a standing, ra- 
ther than an investigating, com- 
mittee. 

Sen. Dorsey Hardeman of San 
Angelo joined Clark in protesting. 
In a letter to Auditor Cavness, 
Hardeman said he had advised a 
legal client that the committee is 
without authority to subpoena 
winesses_ and that expenses for 
its members could not come from 
the general fund. Cavness’ audi- 
tors, he charged, also lacked au- 
thority to investigate. 

Retorted Spears: “It's a bluff. 
All he’s trying to do is hurt the 
people in the auditor's office so 
they can’t get their money.” Op- 
ponents, he said, are trying to 
“choke the eommittee because it’s 


“. .. We herewith call upon the 
Board of Regents of this and oth- 
ers of our state supported schools 
to investigate this and similar vio- 
lations of academic freedom that 
may be brought to light within 
their respective realms of respon- 
sibility.” 


Lufkin and Houston 


The squabble was quietly re- 
solved when President Lowman 
had the books ordered, to be placed 
in the library. 


John Hovenga, executive secre- 
tary of the state teachers colleges 
| board of regents, said he received 
j about 50 names to the petitions. 
“Nearly all of them were from 
Lufkin,” he said. There will be a 
meeting of the board next Thurs- 





doing some good.” 


day, but Hovenga doubts if the 
| matter will be on the agenda “be- 


| cause Dr. Lowman has taken care 
of it.” 

Payne, the history chairman, 
said he had talked with Lohman 
and did not have anything to say. 
“There's really not too much to 
it,” he said. “I know how the 
president feels about it, and I 
don’t think he’d want me to com- 
ment.” . 

Said Turner: “I haven't heard 
of it. It's not my petition.” He said 
he has “no idea” who started cir- 
culating it. The history. chairman, 
he said, was “sincere when he de- 
nied the books.” 

Lowman said he made the deci- 
sion to obtain the books. “Part of 
the books were already in the li- 
brary. The others have been or- 
dered,” he said. 

“I take this position,” Lowman 
said. “I'm not attempting to cen- 
sor the library. No one is attempt- 
ing to. I have books over there on 
both sides of it. It’s one of those 
things that happens ever so often.” 
He received a number of petitions 
himself, mostly from Houston. 

Is he in favor of a board investi- 
gation of academic freedom, as the 
petition says? “No,” he said. “I 
don’t know of any violations of 
academic freedom.” 
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Fight Bugs 
Sirs: Peoples of the world had | 

better spend less time fighting HOUSTON 
one another and pay more atten-| Next year George Garrett, 
tion to fighting the forces of na-! lately of Houston’s Alley The- 
ture, such as insects, water short-| ater and now a visiting lecturer 
ages and diminishing resources,| at Rice University, will move 
things that have the final say|to the University of Virginia 
about how we live. to fill a quasi “Faulkner chair” 
‘of English. 


That is, the position is not 
called the Faulkner chair but it 
was established under the influ- 

Sirs: Anent the confusion about | ©"°e of William Faulkner, whe hes 
the term “liberal,” how would the | been serving as. writer in el 
following do? dence at the University of Vie- 

ginia. Garrett will be the first 

A radical is one whose center of | person to fill it. 
gravity is in the next decade—or | In fact, Garrett will be the first 
the next century; one who looks | writer hired for a permanent place 
for change by revolution. Evolu- | on the faculty. 
tion is too slow for him. (Maybe a; Faulkner joined the University 
few are useful as self-starters and | of Virginia as a “consultant,” so 
stirrer-uppers.) | the story goes, when some execu- 
| tive of the university saw him ina 


f, 
A Mheend is ene whose po spel | Charlottesville supermarket hold- 
COEe. i oe eae: er ° | ing his daughter Jill’s baby, while 
wants change to come by evolu- 


| she shopped. (Jill was the wife of 

tion—so that all factors of the nae a: ot © tae ates Sie del 
ctor eon cvetve topether.) | tive got the idea to keep Faulkner 
erels are aad town, and managed to do so 
| with a small honorarium. It was 
A conservative is one whose | enough to convince the University 
center of gravity is in last week, of Virginia that writers were good 


or last year. He finds the “tried” to have around. Next it hired, on 
the same in-residence basis, Kath- 


to be true. As to change, it will | 
come fast enough. Besides, what’s|erine Ann Porter. And now, per- 
the hurry? (Could these be the | manently, Garrett. 

|; As a poet should, Garrett has 
managed to wrap a mildly roman- 

A reactionary is one whose cen-| +i. shawl around his career. 

ter of gravity is in the last cen- | 
tury or centuries. Going back to 
fundamentals is his genius. | 
Change has run away with us. 


William R. Sullivan, 1116 S.| 


Flower, Los Angeles 15. 


Re-Defined 


cial 
‘The combined 
social engine.) 


steering-gear?) 


From a distance he would fit 
that favored role of American fic- 
| tion: the tough guy who loves to 

smell flowers. Garrett has boxed 

Slow down. Dangerous el 
professionally, coached football, 

ahead. (He and his kind constitute | 
| Bired out as a truckdriver (all of 

‘the brakes. Could we need a few 
sass, at taant | which his publishers never fail 
é to mention on the flap), yet at 

Most of us are all of these in| this moment he is somewhere in 
different areas. Myself, I am a/}North Carolina acting his tem- 
radical about liberty; a liberal| porary role as a poetry circuit 
about equality; a conservative | rider—visiting seven colleges in 
about fraternity; and a reaction- | seven days, giving readings, turn- 
ary about paying subsidies and ing up at writing classes as hon- 
storage-lease money to the same ored guest, and drinking punch 
people! | with soft-voiced people who enjoy 


| aeuiiaiion resthetics. 
It is when a person goes oyer- | In proper focus, however 


board in all areas (at either ex- rett is simply a 32-year-old prom- 
rod that I begin to be afraid of ising author trying to make a liv-| 
im—and for him. He becomes so ing. Riding poetry circuit is one 
emotionally committed that if you Another way is to teach Eng- 
ask one reasonable question that lish. Garrett says he got his job at 
— out another angle, he in-| Rice because a couple of English | 
a panes catagorizes you as at the professors became involved in one 
monn cuteome. He makes me/ of the typically campus-style po- | 
eel e if we are in another French litical intrigues, were laid off, anc | 
wets ution: an age of ov ggeea | Rice needed someone to fill in or | 
the holy name of reason! short notice. 


} 
| 
Rice would probably have made | 
a place for Garrett if there hadn't | 
been one. He is something of a 
professional catch, although as yet | 
he hasn't been able to turn his | 
reputation into much cash. 


Ducks Prestige 

“IT guess I am not what you 
would call a prestige writer,” he} 
told the Observer. “But that's fine 
with me. Some writers get on a 
| publisher's list and they are ex- 
| pected to turn out a novel every 


Gar- | 


way. 


More power to the Observer for 
bringing up “the other side” on 
almost every public isue. 





Marg-Riette Montgomery, P. O. 
Box 2655, San Antonio 6. 











| straightforward, not so good. 


| why Faulkner is a real pro. He 


| bring him out. 


UNDER THE ROMANTIC SHAWL 





tation like that to live up to, and 
it’s a blessing. I've seen writers 
killed off with that sort of thing, 
hurt badly. It’s like a ball player 
trying to live up to his press clip- 
pings. 

“Men like Scott Fitzgerald anc 
Dylan Thomas, they had some- 
thing to live up to which wasn't 
theirs. I don't mean the reputation 
for their work; that they deserved. 
I mean the public image. 

“Fitzgerald, for instance. Right 
away with This Side of Paradise 
he got in the impossible position, 
especially for a writer, of being 
looked upon as ‘the spokesman for 
the age.’ 

“Along came the 1930's, and 
tragedy. You can see it in his let- 
ters. He published, around 1921, 
his only really great book besides 
Gatsby—-Tender Is the Night. It 
had a very poor sale, partly be- 
cause of the Depression. Along 
with that—and people forget this 








Garrett 


-he got to ve sort of Public 
Enemy No. 1 because he wasn't 
writing about the proletariat, like 
Steinbeck. 


“Because of his success as a 
young man, he had been led to 
believe that there was a direct 
relation between achievement and 
rewards for that achievement. Be- 
cause Tender Is the Night didn't 
sell, he got to thinking something 
was wrong with the book. He was 
bugged by it. The version Mal- 
colm Cowley brought out shows 
Fitzgerald's tinkering; it is more 


“I mean, Fitzgerald’s immediate 
steeess stopped him from being 
a real pro. And that’s one reason 


wrote eight books before he really 
hit with one.” 

If Garrett believes th» prelim- 
inary rough sledding is good for 
a writer’s development, it would 
seem that his own career to this 
date would be disappointing to 
him, for he has had ample success 
at finding publishers willing to 


“I've had great luck,” he ‘said, 
“but I'm not fooled. Look how 
many publishers I’ve had to turn 





to—Scribner's, Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Little, Brown. In 
a way that’s no sign of success. 
They print your first book and 


give you an option, but unless | 


} 


“When I say luck, I mean like 
Scribner’s wouldn't even look at 
Abraham's Knife, but Chapel Hill 
started a poetry series about that 
time and wrote me saying they'd 
heard I had a manuscript. The 
wrote me. But I don't 
winning forever at a roulette 
ble like that.” 


Publishers Share Blame 


Getting a big sale on a first book 
of poetry, or a tenth book of po 
ry, is almost impossible toda) 
Garrett said, estimating that 
sale of 300 copies is “about par for 
a poetry book—if it sells 1,000 in 
its life, that’s a great sale. A h 
of a lot of the failure is attrib 
table to the publishers. They don't 
push poetry books; they 
lish them many times to hai 
something as a tax write off 

Garrett won the Sewanee 
view Fellowship for Poetry 
1958 and, about the same 
Prix de Rome. Then last 
made his recent 
this time a Ford Foundation gr 
for non-dramatic writers to stud 
drama a year (the Ford 
hoping this would inspire the nor 
dramatic writers to 
something for the stage). Garr 


count ofr 


just 


time 
year 


most winning 


people 
I [ 


turn ut 


was in good company in _ this 
award, the other winners being 
Richard Wilbur, Robert Lows 
Eudora Welty, Peter Taylor, He 


bert Gold, Mark Harris, 
Hecht, James Purdy 
Schevill. 

So far as Garrett knows, he 
Lowell were the only 
group who turned out anything 
Garrett did his studying and wr 
ing at the Alley Theater in Ho 
ton. 

Garrett's production was a 
dren's play that ran 
weeks, and it will eventually 
published by Samuel French 
was sort of a fractured fairy tal 
he said, “based on one of 
Arthurian legends. I called 
Knight of the Kitchen, 
(meaning the Alley business n 


Anthor 


two of 


about 


but th 


agement) didn’t think it was 
good drawing title, so 
changed it to Sir Slob and the 


Princess. After it was 
while they decided their title 
a bit gouche—and wondered 
I didn’t come up with a bett 
title. Uh huh, something like 
Knight of the Kitchen. 
“The Houston Post 
as straight drama.” 


Service Exchange 

Whatever 
perform for colleges, 
perform an even more valuat 


running 


reviewed 


service writers 


colleges 


service for writers, especia 
poets, Garrett said, and the best 
service is to keep them ali 
they can write. He thinks scho 
should support the better 

even if they don't do any 

ing. 


But another service college 


and James 


arrett vs. Restrictive Prestige 


ter,” he said. “It helped me to 
MA (at Princeton), if for 
than that I 
irned not to get excited by the 
the latest debate. Are 
ns getting too formal? What 

Proper Subject of poetry? 
A good example of get- 
worked up over a passing 
Karl Shapiro. What is 
The only kind 
i is illuminative, intuitive 
oetry Rimbaud, Whitman, etc. 
hard to follow. 
Who's the enemy? The only enemy 
prevailing fashion, 
last more than ten 
Fashions in writing 
nge as often as women’s fash- 


et my 


otner reason 


est issue, 


So on 


Dale IS 
S$ position now? 


etry 


riis jousting is 


got is 
h can't 


rs anyway. 


“wouldn't have 
if he had had 
perspective, of 
usually rubs off on 
university. 


apiro, he said, 
nto this stew” 
more historical 
‘that 


round a 


Lows and Highs 


rett the poet has been ac- 
of using-—-possibly in a ges- 
teward “naturalness”’—too 
cliches. And it is true that 
sometimes crashes into such 


“fits his hand like a 
e” and “glass-eyed stare.” 
when Garrett is at his best, 
n turn out such fine (and in 
faintly Yeatsian) pro- 
“Crows at Paestum”: 


asSes as 


stance 


ns as 


crows, a hoarse cone in the 


nd 
1d 


arm of flies, 


ous)y 


so small and 


seem, so tossed by breeze 
nm nountains where the snow 
tters like a brooding skullcap, 
swirl and cry 


crows, I say, 


to be torn apart in tat- 


i ris 
3 rise 


of burnt cinders, fall 
»yne swoop to a perch in the 


snower 
he lee side of a Grecian tem- 


nseasy among ruins, lack- 


ire! of nostalgia, romantic 
annot for a purpose people 
npty places 
moral phantoms, ghostly 
ieDrations 
sten to the 


come 


soft bells, watch 
rows to life again, 
1eerT 

the 


and fall to wrestling 


Ww nd 
nking, “If shéep may safely 
ind 

that which, shorn and 
lipped 

aked bleating soul, why then 
crows (whose name 


another of the 


these 
legion) for 
violent, the harsh, 
the dream, 


lark, -the 
singers of 
aps 


shattered early urn, cries 
put, lost and recovered, all 
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five years. I don’t have any 





LEGALS | 
oes 17, 1961 
Houston, Texas 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that JO- 
SEPH A. WOLF, doing business 
under the firm name of “WOLF 
PATTERN WORKS”, 4820 Clinton 
Drive, Houston, Texas, intends to 
incorporate such firm without a 

change of firm nam 
WoLr PATTERN WORKS 

By Joseph A. Woif 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO James Stanford Cope, De- 
fendant, in the heseinedies styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first 2° day | 





after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the ist | 
day of January, 1962, and answer 
the petition of "plaintiff in Cause 
Number 124,331, in which Rebecca | 
G. Cope is Plaintiff and James 
Stanford Cope is defendant, filed | 
in said Court on the 17th day of | 
Nov., 1961, and the nature of | 
which said suit is as follows: 


repu-| your first book has a 


do the writer, he said, is 
him the scholarly perspect 
time. 

big sale ...”| “Some scholarship is good 


shards.of night... . 








against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plafn- 
tiff alleges that defendant began 
a course of unkind, harsh and ty- 
rannical treatment toward plain- 
tiff, and that defendant was guilty 
of excesses, cruel treatment and 
outrages of such a nature as to 
render their further living togeth- 
er insupportable; plaintiff alleges 
that one child was born of this 
marriage, to-wit: John Calvin 
Cope, age 5 years and asks the 
court for custody of said minor 
child and the sum of $50.00 
month from defendant for main- 
tenance of said minor child; plain- 
tiff alleges that the community 
property consists of equity in 
home in Austin, Texas, 1955 Buick 
Sedan, 1959 Peugeot Sedan, 14 
shares of stock in Marvin Turner 
—- ineers, Inc. of Waco, Texas, 
furniture and fixtures in their 
cob. Plaintiff prays for judgment 
of divorce from defendant, care 
and custody of the aforesaid ee 
child, that defendant be orde 
to pay the sum of $50.00 per month 
into the registry of the Court for 
maintenance of the said minor 
child, that plaintiff be given the 
home, furniture and fixtures ae ae 
in, the 1955 Buick Sedan, and tha 
| defendant be given the 1959 ae 
geot Sedan and the 14 shares of 
stock of Marvin Turner Enginee 


4S 


rs, 
| Inc., of Waco, Texas; Plaintiff fur- p ton of January, 1962, 





in which she may be entitled, with 
costs of suit; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and pur 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 17th 
day of November, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 

rg om pare Texas. 
Deputy. 


CITATION BY _ BY, PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Darrell ye Perry De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
a is to say, at or before, 10 
lock A. M. of Monday the 15th 
and answer 


Being an action and prayer for | ther prays for relief, general and | the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and’ special, either at law or in equity,’ Number 124,147, in which Norma 





reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; * 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, this 
the ist day of December, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis Conaty, Texas. 


Sue Perry is Plaintiff and 
Anthony Perry is defenda 
in said Court on the Is 
November, 1961, and the 
which said suit is as follows 
Being an action and ’ f 
judgment in favor of Pla f 
against defendant for 
divorce dissolving 
matrimony heretofor 
existing between 
Plaintiff alleges tha 
was guilty of cruel tr 
ward plaintiff of such 
as ta render their furtt 
together insupportable 





f 
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alleges that two child By A. E. ONES, uty. 
born of this marriag e. Dep 
Rhonda Gene Perry ge 1¢ 


NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given by Floyd 
M. McKenna, Desco Drive, 
Dallas, Texas, that the Whizzer 
Go-Kart Track located on _—_ 
Highway 77, North of Carrollto: 
Texas, in Denton County, intends 
to incorporate under the name, 
Whizzer Kart Track, Inc. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereb iven —_ 

CLARENCE S. 

HELEN GOLDSTEIN, ye van 

ness under the firm 

“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL OF 'T TEx 

AS", intend to incorporate such 

firm without a change of the firm 


ham 

ww" HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
OF TEXAS 
ez, mene 8 ot 
Helen in 


months, and Robin Susanne I 
age 4 months, and aint 
the Court for custody of the 
minor children and that def 
ant be ordered to pay and cor 
ute a reasonable amount 
month for the care and 
ance of said minor children 
tiff alleges that no 
property was acquired 
marriage; plaintiff pray 
ment of divorce from 
for the custody of the ai 
minor children, and for defendant 
be required to contribute a rea- 
sonable amount of mone 
and maintenance of sa 
children, and to have such 
relief, special and general 
Court shall deem proper to grant 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition | 
on file in this office, and which 
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A _ CHANGING DALLA 


But Watt Went Home 


(PART TWO) 


DALLAS | raza.” (You can’t deny your race.) 


Ten, twenty years ago the only 
jobs open to Latins in Dallas were 
menial. Janitor, elevator girl, com- 
mon labor in construction and in- 
dustry, ‘delivery service, gravel 
truck drivers. The new generation 
is English-speaking, Texas raised, 
often with eight to ten years 
schooling. They are doing better. 
They live crowded but they all 
have cars, clothes, television sets, 
and beer on Saturday night. 

Among themselves they speak 
Spanish, especially the women 
and the old folks. The old-time 
Dallasites, however, have spoken 


English for a generation or more. 
It is the newcomers from Laredo 
and South Texas who have re- 
vived the use of Spanish in the 
group. 

EVERAL ATTEMPTS have been 

made to start a Dallas news- 
paper in Spanish. The latest, “La 
Voz,” was a Dallas-Fort Worth 
venture. They all run up against 
the hard fact that the United 
States Latin has by and large 
turned his back on his Mexican 
heritage. 

While many still speak Span- 
ish, relatively few have learned 
to read it. They feel no need for 
adherence to a Latin-American so- 
clal, religious, or political group 
or organization of any sort, pre- 
ferring participation in the larger 
life of the community or none at 
all. 


There are exceptions. The Or- 


chids, the Camellias, the Benito} probably $15,000 or more, whether 
Juarez Societies, the American GI | he sells or sits tight. 


Forums, the LULACS organize for 
civic activities and to hold dances. 
The great mass participate only 
to the extent of going to the dance 
or occasionally buying a raffle 
ticket. 

No one feels more utterly his 
alienation from Mexico than the 
Texas-born Latin who makes a 
trip to Mexico. While Mexico has 
made much progress lately, the 
Texas Latin sees most of it from 
the American point of view. The 
backward villages and the rich 
city natives snob him, the man on 
the street smiles at his own un- 
lettered, half-learned country boy 
Spanish. He comes back knowing 
he has hurned his bridges. Texas 
is his home. 

Mexico has made cruel ridicule 
of these ex-citizens in a new film 
called "Los Desarraigados,” the 
uprooted. It depicts a border peo- 
ple who have lost touch with Mex- 
ico’s culture and have somehow 
failed to acquire the American 
culture. The youngsters have no 
moral foundations. The church and 
family ties are loosened. The young 
are sex-happy, car-silly, money- 
driven. ‘A couple who lost three 
sons in the war are shown “doing 
very nicely” from properties and 
a small business acquired with 
the insurance money. Some speak 
atrocious Spanish while others, 
obviously of Latin extraction, 
change their names and deny their 
heritage. 

While some of this may be true, 
most of it is grossly exaggerated. 
Let's interview these young men 
coming out of the theater. 

“Good show,” we volunteer. 

“Yeah, man! No lie!” 

“What did you like most about 
it?” 

“The skirt.” He pointed to a 
poster showing a hippy actress. 
“Real cool.” The other fellows 
laugh self-consciously. 

I ask if he understood all the 
Spanish. Yes, sure. Can he read 
it too? Can he read this poster? 

“Eres prieta .. .” he starts 
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haltingly. “No puedes negar tu 

What’s that word, the title? 
“Oh, I can’t read the big words.” 

Further friendly conversation 
brings out that he is a young mar- 
ried man, has a steady job, finished 
high school in Corsicana, Texas. 
But he has never been to Mexico, 
never studied much Spanish. 

Didn't he feel insulted about the 
way the movie depicted Texas 
Latins? “Oh, that’s not us.” 

“That was Laredo. I know that 
street. I been there, in Laredo,” 
another lad speaks up. “Besides, 
... that’s not us.” 

He burns rubber as he leaves in 
his late-model car, stripped of 
low-slung and with a 
plaque in tow identifying him as 
one of “The Panthers.” “The Pan- 
thers” is not some sinister juvenile 
gang. It is just a name of thou- 
sands of plaques sold by a Chicago 
hot rod supply house. 

HAVE an acquaintance who 

owns a $44,000 home in South 
Oak Cliff, overlooking the coun- 
try club, and with a beautiful 
view of the whole Trinity valley 
and the Dallas skyline. He has a 
swimming pool and a three-car 
garage. His son drives a Porsche, 
whatever that is. 

There is a Negro college being 
built in the Negroes keep 
moving his way from the area 
surrounding the old Dallas base- 
ball park and the bus barns. The 
whites are selling in a_ panic. 
Most front yards in the vicinity 
display a realtor sign or two, or 
a “For Sale By Owner” placard. 

He has a problem. His house is 
pretty well paid for and he cannot 
get a loan for even half of his 
valuation of it. At the same time 
property values are dropping 
rapidly and he stands to lose 


area. 


The White Citizens’ Council has 
been very active in Oak Cliff. This 
is the Bible belt, as solidly Protes- 
tant as Nashville, and bone-dry, 
The only bookstore in Oak Cliff is 
religious bookstore. Two-hun- 
dred-thousand strong, its citizens 
dwell in a small-town atmosphere 
in the midst of sophisticated, m>t- 
ropolitan Dallas. Its twice-weekly 
paper, the Oak Cliff Tribune, is | 
against Negroes, against urban re- 
newal, against city hall spending 
sprees, against Democrats, and for | 
Bruce Alger. 

In my high school days there | 
were five white high schools, and 
Booker T. Washington. Now the | 
once-white Forest Avenue High is 
the James Madison High for | 
Negroes. There are the Lincoln | 
High and Sequoia Junior High | 
Schools, both Negro. 

Say Louisiana to a Dallas Negro | 
audience and you say “home” to 
many of them. I was talking to 
the doorman in the motor lobby 
at the Adolphus Hotel about my 
trip to Louisiana. It turned out 
that he was from New Iberia, deep 











HUMANISM The movement | 
which attracts Independent Think- 
ers! Ethical, humanitarian; non- 
political, non-supernatural. Inter- | 
ested? American Humanist Associ- | 
ation welcomes you; local chap- | 
ters, publications. Send $1 for 3-| 
month Trial Membership or $5| 
for a year: American Humanist 
Association, Dept. TO-2, Yellow | 
Springs, Ohio. 
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in the Acadian country. The Hertz 
car rental agent, a handsome 
young man whose cubby-hole of- 
fice was a few feet away, also 
hailed from New Iberia. Neither 
had known about the other. 

There are 150,00 Negroes in 
Dallas County today. Outrage- 
ously underprivileged in compari- 
son with many Dallasites, never- 
theless some sport fine cars and 
good clothes. Not so many are out 
of work. 

In fact, too many of the mothers 
have to work, leaving the chil- 
dren to grow up with little care 
or attention. Maids come high in 
Dallas compared to the small com- 
munities of East Texas. Fifteen, 
twenty dollars a week if full time. 
Occasional help, five, six dollars 
a day and carfare. 

I once escorted three French 
engineers around town, as a fel- 
low engineer, guide, and inter- 
preter. The French are not noted 
for enlightened colonial policy, and 
at home the French worker has 
never known the material abund- 
ance of our economy. 

No doubt my French friends 


had been led to expect the worst | 
in the South’s treatment of Ne-| 


groes. We stopped at a service sta- 
tion. Three Negro construction 
workers, their sweatshirts and 
trousers caked with cement and 


lime, were straining to get a car) 


{started. The car was about five 
years old. 

The European is extremely con- 
servative of his mechanical pos- 
sessions. A five-year-old car is con- 
sidered new. Failure to care for 
it is unforgiveable, criminal. They 
have never countenanced our sys- 
tem of planned obsolescence. 

“Ces sauvages . . . those primi- 
tives .. . do they own that auto- 
mobile?” 

Yes, I replied. They probably 
bought it second hand, at a third 
the new-car price. 

“And ‘those grunts, that patois, 
do you understand? Yes? Is it 
English?” 

HIS IS LIFE in Dallas. We have 

European immigrants, too. The 
Jews, the Hungarians. The Ital- 
ians, and French who cluster 
around SMU, the Opera, the sym- 
phony, the theater and Nieman 
Marcus. 

Up the street lives a middle- 
aged couple from Vienna. The lady 
teaches piano. Serious music is 
her life and love. She is quite 
exasperated at the low cultural 
level of Oak Cliff. A perfect blonde 
lioness of a woman, she 
her neighbors. 

“Dey haff money! Dey haff boat 
| wit’ motor! The children come to 
door and listen to me play. Yet 
dey won't pay for lessons! Dey 
never go to musicals.” 

Then there was Tom Watt. A 
Scotch immigrant, he came to us 
fresh off the boat. The boss’s great 
; uncle once claimed he could trace 
|his ancestry to Old Scotland, so 
Watt got a job. He stayed with us 





a month, then got on at a place 
where some ex-seamen, also Scots, 
were working. 

He had been straw boss in a fac- 
tory in his home country. He was 
restless and discontented. He 
wanted something better for his 
wife and two girls. One day he 
bought passage to America. 

Everywhere his Scottish brogue 
evoked smiles and staring incom- 
prehension. He had never owned a 
car and didn’t even know how to 
drive. He arranged shortly to bor- 
row money to fly his family to 
America. 


Then one day the phone rang. 
“Meesterrr Jones? Tome Wote 
her-r-re.” (He had written his 
name on his job application be- 
fore I understood it the first 
time.) He was going back hom2— 





berates 
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to Scotland. His wife had found 
| the Texas summer much too hot. 

I suspect it was more than the 
heat. The Scot was an oddity in 
Dallas. Our way of life was strange 
to him. And rather than straw 
boss he was immigrant—socially 
and economically at the very 
bottom. 

Dallas found room for the ex- 
farmer, welcomed the - Louisiana 
| cajun and the Negro, made the 
| Jew, the Hungarian, and the Ital- 
|} ian feel at home, hired the small- 
|town Texas Latin, each year re- 
cruits half the graduating class of 
| most North Texas high schools, 
} even tolerates thousands of Yan- 
| kee organization-men on active 
| duty here. But Tom Watt and his 
| family decided to go home. 

ROBERT N. JONES 
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